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ABSTRACT ' 

Divided into ten chapters, this document provides for 
implementing a competency-ba-sed staff development (CBSD) program for 
postsecondary occupational instructors. It also provides case 
examples of two exemplary CBSD postsecondary programs, chapter 1 
contains an introduction to CBSD programs. Chapter 2 discusses the 
competency identification process. The steps in conducting a needs 
assessment are presented in the third chapter, in chapter four 
information is presented concerning the development of professional 
growth plans. The fifth chapter examines the role of the resource 
person m CBSD programs, and chapter^^6 examines the selection and 
development of CBSD materials and otlier resources.. Alternative 
implementation procedures are presented in chapter 7. Procedures 
involved in managing a staff development program are presented in 
chapter 8, while chapter 9 provides information for planning the 
orientation of personnel. The final' chapter examines the evaluation 
of the staff development program. The following information is 
appended: a review of the literature on personnel development needs 
oi postsecondary vocational-technic'al teachers; an annoteted 
bioxiography of resources for CBSD programs; a master list of 
categories and perf oraancid elements; competency areas identified as 
r^ievant to postsecOLdary instructors; and a selected bibliography. 
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Foreword 



During the sixties, the rapid expansion of post-secpndary " * 
occupational education required administrators and instt\ictors 
alike to focus their attention on procuring facilities and 
developing programs. However, in the seventies, with the "coining 
of age' of post -secondary occupational education, increasing 
attention has been directed to the need for effective staff 
development programs for both full-time ind part-time occupational 
instruetors. These instructors, most pf whom come directly from 
business and industry, have unique skills as a result of their 
occupational experiences. However, many of these individuals 
are not prepared to teach these skills to others. Thus, the 
need exists for staff development programs through whi^h occupa- 
tional instructors can acquire a variety ot teaching competencies. 

Competency-based staff development (CBSD) , with its focus 
on the acquisition of specific teaching skills, is an especially 
appropriate approach for post-secbndary occupational instructors.' 
CBSD offers a systematic and highly individualized strategy for ■ 
the professional development of both part-time and fulltime 
instructors. fnstructors .identify the competencies they need to 
acquire and, with the guidance of a resource person, work toward 
attaining these competencies. 

This guide is designed to provide direction and assistance 
for each phase of activity required in the implementation of 
a competency-based staff development program for post-secondary 
occupational instructors. It also provides case examples of 
two exemplary CBSD post-secondary programs. 

Appreciation is extended to Lois Harrington and Audni Miller- 
Beach, Program Associates; and to Robert E. Norton, . Senior 
Research Specialist, who are the principal authors of this guide. 
Appreciation is also extended to Orest Cap, Graduate Research 
Associate, fbr the Annotated Bibliography of Resources, for 
Comr.etency-Based -Staff Development Programs , and to Janet Weiskott, 
Graduate Research Associate, for the chapter concerning evalua- 
tion of CBSD programs. Finally, credit is given to James B. 
Hamilton, Karen Quinn, and Glen Fardig, whose teacher education 
materials were reviewed, drawn upon, and found quite helpful in 
the development of this guide. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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INTR0DUC3?I0N 
A Perspective 

The personnel who are involved in post-secondary occupa- 
tional Qduc^ltion are at work in a relatively new arena of the 
American educational syster;\. ,The rapid expansion of occupa- 
tional "education at the pbst-secbhdary level re^^ 
initial thrust with the passage of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, an act which appropriated $15 million 
for the training of "highly skilled technicians" in occupations 
essential for the national defense. (Strong and Schaefer, p. 9) 
Succeeding legislative acts — including the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 and the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 — 

4 

provided additional financial resources for occupational 

c f 

education. 

Between 1958 and 1968, occupational programs in post- 
secondary ^institutions increased rapidly^-both in number and 
kind — in an effort to keep pace with the nation's growing 
demand for technological and skilled manpower. During this 
period, which has been termed the "Decade of Quantity" for the 
community college, community college enrollments increased by 
271 percent. The n'jmber of these institutions increased by 
61 percent, and the number of staff by 327 percent. (O'Banion, 
1974, p. 24) The search for these staff members resulted in 
the employment of persons who came from a number of sources, 
includiig the public school system, business, industry, and 
four-year institutions. Many of these individuals — particularly 



those hired as occupational teachers— had not been prepared 
specifically for 'a teaching career, and the majority of them 
had not been prepared to teach in the community college. 
While these conditions created a need for staff development ' 
programs, th^ immediate concerns were those of acquiring 
facilities and developing, programs. But as the Sixties drew 
to a close, and stabilizing enrollments signaled an end to the 

• decade of expansion,, there came a growing realization that the 
success of the community college— the p^ary souroe of occu- 
pational education— could no longer be measured by the. numbers 
of its facilities and programs. Instead, the institution's 
success rests with the quality of its programs and the pro- 
fsssional competence of.its staff, with regard to the impor- 
tance of personnel development in the community, cpllsge, 
O'Banion's statement has become a classic one: "The quality 
of education ... . depends primarily on the quality of the 
staff. . . The priority of the future is a priority on persons, 

on the needs of the people who staff the people's college.;*" 
(1974, p.- 25) 

A Rationale For Staff Development 
. The current interest in the subject of .staff developihent 
for occupational personnel can be attributed to the following 
major factors.- (1) a recognition of the personnel development 
needs of occupational instructors, (2) a changing clientele, 
(3) declining faculty mobility, and (4)' an increasing demand 
fo# accountability. 
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A RecQcinition of the Personnel Development Needs of Occup ational * 
Instructor s " : ' — 

A particularly urtique strength held by occupatio?ial teachers 
is that of their own experience in the occupation itself. These 
teachers, most of whom come directly from business cuid industry, 
"bring wit.Ji them from their ^irst career a wealth of experience 
ar.d knowledge" (Van Ast, p. 6) . However, the majority of these 
individuals have not been prepared 'to teach . As a result, a 
crucial need exists for staff development programs which provide 
instruction in a variety of basic teaching skills, such as (1) 
developing coarse outlines, (2) formulating behavioral objec- 
tives, (3) developing test items, (4) presenting class lectures, 
and (5) conducting group discussions. (Hammons and Wallace, 
1976, pp. 15-17) 

In addition to acquiring instruct ibnal skills, occupational 
teachers need to have an understanding of the history, philosophy, 
and goals of the commun^i^ college and occupational education. 
In contrast to the traditional , four-year institution, the com- 
munity college is characterized by its service to a diversity 
of s.t:udents via "open-door" admission, low-cost tuition, com- 
prehensive programs, and its relationship to the community. 
All of these characteristics have significa^it implications for 
the role of an occupational teacher. (For further information 
concerning the personnel development needs of occupational in- 
structors, see Appendix A containing A Review of Literature 
. Concerning the Personnel Development Needs of Post-Secondary 
Vocational-Technical Teachers.^ 
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A Changing Clientele ^ 

Conununity cpllege instructors have always been called upon 
to respond to a wide v^iriety of students. However, these teach- 
era face a special challenge in meeting the needs of an in- 
creasing number of n9ntraditional students — among them, ethnic 
minorities, the physically handicapped, women,' older students, 
part-time students, senior citizens, and .the underemployed. 
In order to respond effectively to these students, teachers 
need to acquire new instructional competencies. (Hammons and 
Wallace, .1976, p. 1) They also need to internalize and reflect 
a sensitivity to the special^ needs of nontraditional students. J 

Declining Faculty Mobility 

Since 1968, the growth of the community college has sta-, 
bilized. In some institutions, the number of students and 
staff members has declined. (Wallace, 1975, p. 13) Consequently, 
community col*iege instructors of the Seventies do not Have the 
same degree of employment mobility which was theirs previously. 
In fact, the majority of staff members presently employed in 
community colleges were hired during t^e Sixties. Accordingly, 
a particular need prevails for these seasoned faculty members 
to be "retreaded, revitalized, upgraded, refreshed, updated, 
retaught" (Wallace, 1975, p. 16). All teachers— regardless of 
their level of experience— need opportunities to explore recent 
developments in education, including the design and implemen- 
tation of nontraditional instruction, the use of new instruc- 
tional facilities and equipment, and research regarding the " 
effect of various instructional techniques. 

9 
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It has ^eeh suggested *that the current ladk of„ faculty 
mobility results in. itaff members "looking to the in&titution 
where they are employed" in order to find the "ehrichiiiir ex- - 
perierices they need in order to grow" (Gaff, 1975) . Thus, 
community colleges are challenged to providte such experiences 
through staff development programs. * , ' . ' 

An Increasing Demand For Accountability * 

■r ' ' 

Like other educational institutions whic^ are competing for 
public lAonies, conmiunity colleges are subject* to the taxpayers' 
and legislators' demands for greater accountability. « However, 
community college personnel -are especially. vulnerable to these 
demands since "their colleges have evolved as a^ result of public 
pressures for better education" (Nordh, 1971) .* In response^ to 
such pressu;"e, the colleges must demonstrate a higher degree 
of effectiveness. (Smith, p. 130) As a result, instructors / ■ - 
themselves are required to be increasingly effective in ful- 
filling their assigned responsibilities. Staff development 
programs, as^ a resource for professional growth, are seen as an 
important mechanism for increasing the institution's productivity. 

An increased demand for accountability, a changing clj.entele, 
an awareness of the personnel development needs of occupational 
instructors, and declining faculty mobility — all of these factors 
have resulted in an increased recognition of the need for staff 
d-?iVi3lopment programs. Consequently, community colleges have 
initiated a variety of approaches to staff development, including 
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orientation programs, sHdrt-term workshops, staff retreats,/ 
summer institutes, inhouse seminars; encounter groups, conven- 
tions and professional meetings, "packaged ^programs" sudR.as 
programmed learning units, and apprenticeships. (O'Banlon, 
pp. 107-112) While -many of ^' these approaches provide excellent 
opportunities for professional growth, there is yet a need in 
many collegtes for a more systematic, individualized approach 
to staff development* <5> . 

A frequent criticism of most present staff development 
programs is that such efforts are "sporadic^ and disorganized" 
and do not employ "a systematic strategy aimed at a ^.significant 

end" (Rubin, p. 6). According to" several authorities ofi staff 

h • * 

development, it is tremendpusly important that the .staff de- 
velopment program be viewed— by both coordinators and partici- 
pants — as a " continuous process of facilitating change in the 
professional behaviors of all education personnel" (Norton, p. 2). 
In staf f^^develcrjment programs for^ occupational teachers, the 
involvement of "ail education personnel" is an especially critical, 
concern with regard to part-time teachers. . Although part-time* 
instructors now comprise "the majority of all instructors" in 
community colleges (Lombardi, p. 11), they have customarily 
been neglected as far as staff development is concerned. 
(Schaefer, 1976). 

Present staff development programs are also often criticized 
for their "irrelevance." In many cases, the laqk of relevance 
is attributed to the program coordinator's disregard of the 



instructors* individual needs. One author has stated that the 
topics of community college staff development programs are--o€teh 
selected according to "current issues 6r what is available" 
rather than according to the needs of staff. (O'Banion, p. |107) 
Another critic charges that "The staff development specialist, 
seemingly, presumes that all teachers are precisely the same in 
background, belief, knowledge, technical finesse, and teaching 
style.' *. .teacher complaints of meaningles^ness and irrelevance 
have begn ignored more than acknowledged" Wubin, pp. 6-7) . " 
it appears "that the extent to which the teachers' needs are 
acknowledged largely determines the extent to which the program 
succeeds. Hammons has observed that faculty development pro- 
grams "will fail if their authors design them according to their 
own personal vieys of reality" (1976, p. 164). 

In response to the apparent need for staff development 
programs which are both systematic and individualized, it be- 
comes appropriate to consider the concept of competency-based 
staff development — a concept which offers a promising alter- 
native for the improvement of personnel development programs 
for post -secondary occupational instructors. 

Competency-Based Staff Development; An Alternative 
CB SD De fined .-^ 

' \. ... • • ; 

Competency-based staff development (CBSD) employs the^ 
concepts and strategies of competency-based teacher education 

> 

(CBTE) , or performance-based teacher education (PBTE) . .• CBTE 
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and PBTE for all practical purposes are synonymous. Both pro- 
grams stress the development of competencies, and both endorse 
the same essential elements. Some educators, however, distin- 
guish between the two terms. The word "competency" emphasizes 



the fact that^ learning in competency-based programs is structured 
around the identified and verified competencies needed by teaeh- 
>ers. The term "competency-based "teacher education" is, therefore, 
appropriate for any such teacher education program structured 
upon teacher competencies. In performance-based programs, the 
word "performance" is used to emphasize the fact that these 
programs require teachers to demonstrate their ability to per- 
form the essential competencies in an actual school setting. 

Like PBTE and CBTE, a competency-b&sed staff development 
program is structured upon teacher competencies. CBSD provides 
teachers with a systematic program through which to improve 
their present t^hing skills and acquire new ones. In a CBSD 
program, teachers are required to demonstrate essential teaching 
tasks in an actual teaching siyation. Actual performance of 
the tasks ensures that the teacher has not only the technical 
knowledge required but also the ability to perform competencies 
(teaching skills or tasks) which are essential to successful 
teaching. This approach to staff development has particular 
significance for occupational instructors and their colleagues 
in the community college, many of whom have not had previous 
instruction in teaching skills . A competency-based staff de- 
velopment program also offers a unique opportunity for the 

8 
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professional growth of those teachers who have been prepared 
through conventional teacher education programs. Traditional 
teacher education programs and state certification regulations 
have often focused on giving teachers the necessary number of 
courses with the proper course titles in order to meet gradu- 
ation and certification requirements. In CBSD programs, however, 
the focus is on demonstrating specified competencies (knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes) essential to successful teaching. 

Characteristics of CBSD Programs 

CBSD programs, like CBTE and PBTE programs, are characterized 
by five essential elements:*^ 

« ■ 

1. Competencies to be demonstrated by the teacher are 
carefully identified, verified, and made public in 
advance. 

•2. The criteria to be used in assessing achievement — and 

the conditions under which achievement will be assessed— 
are explicitly stated and made public in advance. 

3. Assessment of competency takes the teacher's knowledge 
into account but depends upon actual performance as the 
primary source of evidence. 

4. The instructional progranj provides for the individual 
development and evaluation of each of the competencies 
specified. 



Adapted f rem • American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education, 
Achieving the Potential of PBTE: Recommendations . PBTE Series: 
No. 16 (Washington, D. C: American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 1974) < pp. 32-33. 
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5. Teachers progress through the instructional program at 
their own rate by demonstrating the attainment of 
specified competencies. 
In addition to these essential elements, there are several 
additional desirable characteristics which are associated with 
CBSD programs: 

1. Instruction is highly individualized and personalized. 

2. Learning experiences are guided by immediate feedback. 

3. The program as a whole is systemic. 

4. Emphasis is on exit, not on entrance, requirements. 

5. Instruction is often modularized, featuring materials 
with both required and optional learning activities in 
order to accommodate various learning styles. 

6. Instruction is individually paced rather than time based. 

7. Instruction is "field-centered" to a considerable extent. 
In addition to the above elements and characteristics, a 

key feature of a competency-based staff development program is 
the use of a resource person . The role of the resource person 
is essentially that of a manager of learning who is trained to 
work individually or as a team member in guiding the teacher 
through his or her educational program. Potential resource per- 
sons in CBSD programs include the staff development coordinators, 
university teacher educators, occupational program supervisors, 
and master teachers. 
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Advantages of CBSD Programs 

As a staff development approach characterized by personalized 
training, independent learning, and a time-free structure, competency- 
based staff development programs offer the following advantages 
for occupational instructors: 

1. The teacher's professional v^velopment program is 
individualized and personalized. Success in the program 
is based on demonstrated proficiency, not formal 
course work. 

2. The tftacher's program of training is. based largely on 
the teacher's expressed and observed needs, rather than 
on a prescribed program of studies. 

3. With the help and guidance of the resource person, 'the 
teacher develops a set of competency goals and determines 
priorities for their achievement. 

4. A resource person is regularly available to observe the 
teacher at work, confer about learning activities and 
problems, and critique the teacher's performance. 

5. While there are no formal courses, small group and 
seminar sessions are arranged to help teachers v/ork on 
their common professional development problems and 
discover possible courses of action. 

6. Teachers proceed at their own rate to complete the 

J . learning activities and achieve proficiency in specific 

competencies. 
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7. The teacher uses his or her own student groups to 
practice the teaching skill" and to demonstrate final 
proficiency. 

8. A qiSalified resource person (from within the school 
system or from a university program) assesses the teach 
er's performance of the competency in the actual 
school situation. 

9. University credit, professional improvement points, 

and professional certification are based on achievement 
of competencies* rather than on completion of formal 
course work. 

Conclusion 

It is apparent that a number of advantages can be accrued 
through the implementation, of CBSD programs for post-secondary 
occupational instructors. The remaining chapters of this guide 
concern the key steps involved in implementing a CBSD program: 
competency identification, needs assessment, development of 
professional growth plans, the role of the resource person, 
selection and development of CBSD materials, alternative im- 
plementation procedures, program management, orientation of 
personnel, and evaluation. 
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II. COMPETENCY IDENTIFICATION 

The term "competency" has been defined in several ways. 
Generally, "competency" refers to the achievement ojf the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes required to perform a given task. (Norton 
and Huang, 1975) However, in the context of identifying , com- 
petencies for inclusion in a CBSD proc;ram, "competency" is used 
to designate the skill , or performance elements which form the 
basis of the staff development progrcun. While the competency 
statements may emphasize skill, it should be remembered that the 
performance of any competency requires an acquisition of the 
prerequisite knowledge and attitudes. 

Tha purposes of the competency identification process are 
to (1) create a framework for program design, (2) establish the 
foundation of an individualized program for professional growth, - 
and (3) provide a basis fpr the selection and development of 
program materials. Because a true CBSD program is structured 
entirely around competencies identified and/or verified as im- 
portant, the identification process merits considerable time and 
much careful attention. Unless the right (really important) 
competencies are selected as the basis for the staff development 
program, the program stands little chance of being successful. 
The competencies identified (or selected) must not only be the 
really important ones but must also be perceived as the important 
ones by the teachers, administrators, and others concerned with 
the staff development program. 
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To gain the needed acceptance and support, it is extremely 
important that the individuals who identify the competencies 
are able tc adequately reflect the needs and concerns of faculty 
members and the institution for whom the program is designed. N 
For thic reason, it is recommended that the competencies be 
identified by an advisory/steering Committee comprised of the 
sta|f development coordinator, occupational department chair- 
persons, master . teachers (both part-time and full-time) from 
each occupational area, occupational teacher educators, and ap- 
propriate administrators (e.g. the Dean of Occupational Education) 

Approaches to Competency Identification 
A number 6f approaches may be employed to identify the 
most appropriate teacher competencies. These procedures include 
task or role analysis, course conversion, school learner needs 
assessment, and the theoretical approach. 

Task or Role Analysis 

The task analysis approach typically involves identifying 
the competencies involved in teaching in a given area or at a 
given level by (1) conducting a search of the literature; (2) 
asking teachers working in that area and/or at a given level to 
describe what they do, what they feel they should do, and what 
additional skills they feel they need; and (3) asking teacher 
educators, supervisors, and administrators to describe and verify 
what teachers do and/or should be doing. Criticism of this ap- 
proach stems from the fact that this procedure may perpetuate 
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the status quo since it tends to emphasize competencies which 
represent what teacjiers do, and not necessariJ" what teachers 
do or should do that, in fact, promotes student learning. 

While at first glance this may appear to be a serious lim- 
itation of the task analysis approach, the same problem unfor- 
tunately pervades all the approaches to competency identification 
because we lack solid evidence about how a teacher's performance 
affects student learning. 

One of the best examples of the task analysis approach to 
competency identification was provided by Cotrell and others 
(1972) in their identification of 384 performance elements (com- 
petencies) considered important tp successful vocational teachers. 
These competencies provided the research base for The Center's 
100 performance-based teacher education modules. 

Another innovative approach'' to task analysis that has re- 
cently gained considerable attention and some use at The Center 
and other institutions is the DACUM. (Developing A Curriculum) 
approach. DACUM was created in the late 1960's by the Experimental 
Projects Branch, Canada Department of Regional Economic Expansion, 
and the General Learning Corporation of New York. The imple- 
mentation of the DACUM process requires a committee of persons 
who are "expert in the occupation" (Adams, p. 4). 

It is important to note that the success of the DACUM ap- 
proach depends to a great extent upon the selection of committee 
members and the leadership skills of the DACUM coordinator who 
acts as a catalyst for the contributions of the committee members. 
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He/she must focus on "the quality and accuiracy of definitions 
and avoid influencing the stated needs of the occupational ex- 
perts" (Adams, p. 5). In order to avoid possible bias and to 
function objectively, the coordinator should be a person whd 
.does not have any direct stake in the outcome of the task analysis. 

Through the use of small group brainstorming techniques, 
the committee (1) defines the general areaiS of competence required 
in the occupation (e.g. post-secondar;,' occupational instructor), 

(2) identifies the specif ic, skills for each competency area, 

(3) reviews and refines the skill statements, and (4) places 
the statements in sequential order. The end result of the DACUM 
process is a competency profile chart which provides a basis for 
curriculum development. DACUM has proved to be an effective 
approach for quickly deriving, at relatively low cost, the com - 
petencies or tasks that must be performed by persons in a given 
occupational area. 

One of the best examples of the DACUM approach as it is used 
to identify the competencies needed by post-£jecondary instructors 
is provided by the work of Holland College, a two-year institution 
on Prince Edward Island, Canada. They have used DACUM twice to 
establish a "Learning Management" ijistructors competency profile 
chart which lists the skills required of teachers in their 
competency-based instructional program. 

As part of a national training program for improving post- 
secondary personnel development programs, the Advisory/Planning 
Committee for the project served as a DACUM workshop group in 
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September 1977 to identify over 40 broad competency "areas" which 
they felt deserved priority attention, while these competency 
areas were not verififed in any way, they may be of some value to 
staff development planners. See Appendix C for a copy of these 
priority areas. (Additional information regarding DACUM can be 
found in Adams' DACUM Approach to Curriculum, Learning, and 
Evaluation in Occupati onal Training . Second Edition. Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia: Nova Scotia New Start Inc., 1975). 

Course Conversion 

The course conversion procedure results in the translation 
or reformulation of present te&cl^r education courses or inservice 
programs into new statements of behavioral^ objectives or compe- 
tencies. The knowledge and skills a teacher should possess are 
inferred from the current course or inservice program content. ' 
This approach, even more than the task analytic procedure, is 
inclined to reinforce the status quo. Consequently, such an 
approach is not likely to result in many significant program 
changes. 

The School Learner Needs Assessment 

The school learner needs assessment procedure appears to 
be a very -desirable approach, however, it remains the most dif- 
ficult and least viable at this time. While the goal among teacher 
educators has been to train teachers in the skills which will 
result in student achievement, to date there has been no research 
which conclusively links particular teacher behaviors to student 
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achievement. Nonetheless, efforts have been made to identify 
competencies according to the needs of school learners. For 
example, in Minnesota, the Task Force to Study Programs Leading 
to Certification for Teachers of Social Studies (1973) started? 
with the identification of "pupil outcomes toward wha.ch a com- 
petent teacher makes progress." From there, they generated a 
list of "teacher behaviors which facilitate achievement of pupil 
outcomes." The final product was a list of "competencies which 
facilitate those teacher behaviors." 

0 ■ 

Theoretical Approach 

The most difficult approach to competency identification, 
as well as the most costly, is the theoretical approach. This 
method requires not only extensive study and research, but also 
a high degree of technical skill and conceptual expertise'. 
Theories and models of learning and human behavior are complex 
and abstract and require a great deal of interpretation and ex- 
trapolation. A further limitation is that theoretically derived 
programs can only be successful if the underlying theories used 
are, in fact, accurate descriptions of the realities of the teach- 

\f 

ing process. 

The Use of Competency Lists 

Each of the procedures described above require a significant 
degree of effort arid expertise. Even after the competencies have 
been initially identified, the list of competencies should be 
verified. The verification process requires that the competencies 
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be (1) compared to other lists, {2) given to large numbers of 
appropriately selected educators and <cated with regard to th^ ' 
importance of each it. em, and (3) the data analyzed to determine • 
the importance and tanking of each competency. These research 
procedures present a rather complex undertaking for most teacher 
education departments and community colleges. Consequently, 
the most practical — ^^and expedient--approach to competency identi- 
fication is likely to be found in the use of competenci lists 
already verified through empirical research. For exeunple', 
Cotrell^s list is comprised of 384 teacher conpetencies or per- 
formance elements. (For Cotrell's list, see Appendix G) , Other 
lists which are appropriate for use by post-secondary occupa- 
tional institutions include Dodl's The Florida Catalog of Teacher 
Competencies published by the Panhandle Area Cooperative, Chipley, 
Florida, and the "Learning Management" teacher coir^etency profile 
which was developed by Holland College as the basis for their 
competency-based staff development program. This chart contains 
251 skills, 164 of which are designated as "priority skills." ^ 
(A copy of this profile is provided in Chapter VIII.) 



Considerations 

The effectiveness of any staff development effort depends 
to a great extent on its degree of relevance for the participants. 
Thus the content and approach of a CBSD program should be tailored 
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; Specifically, to the needs of individual teachersr. Iif this re- 
gard, the information acquired through a faculty needs assessment 
is an essential resource in the competenqy identification process. 
(Further information' concerning needs assessment is contained 
in Chaptvsr III) . - 

A number of teachers — especially those employed directly 
from business and industry—will need to acquire such "survival 
level" competencies as developing a lesson plan and developing 
instructional materials. Teachers who have already received in- 
struction in such pedagogical skills need to work toward attaining 
more advanced competencies, such as evaluating the instructional 
program, conducting a student follow-up study, or maintaining 
an advisory committee. In some states, new or experienced in- 
structors need to satisfy certification or university require- 
ments. .These requirements should certainly be given serious 
consideration during the competency identification process. In 
several states, including Nebraska, Iowa, and Washington, post- 
secondary occupational teachers can satisfy state certification 
requirements through competency-based preservice and/or inservice 
programs. Such programs specify the required and/or elective 
competencies which must be acquired. 

In determining the competencies for a CBgD program, it is 
necessary to consider not only the level of the competencies, 
but also the types of competencies— prof ^ssional (pedagogical) , 
technical (occupational), and general. A compj^hensive CBSD 
program may be concerned with all three of these areas or pri- 
marily with one or two of them, 
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In most 'CBSD programs, the emphasis will probably be directed 

0 

toward the professional competencies that instructors, need in 
' order to effectively "teach" what they know to their students.' 
The professional competertcies may be ..of several types. For the 
new and inexperienced teachers, they will probably be the so 
call, i', basic "survival skills" needed by any teacher to be suc- 
cessful in the classroom and laboratory. For other^more experi- 
enced teachers, the professional competencies will probably 
include the more advanced competencies needed for certification 
purposes and for proficiency in teaching. Even the most experi- 
enced professional can usually find ways to improve his/her 
instructional skills. 

Most of the professional competencies addressed will have • 
knowledge, skill, and affective components. While the emphasis 
m competejj^y-based or performance-based staff development programs 
may apa^ar ,to be on "demonstrated ability to perform," such 
emphafeis should not be construed to mean thn' the .psychomotor 
(skilj.) aixd^cognitive (knowledge) domains of learning are unim- 

ant. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Unless the 
teacher knows what. and how ho/she is to perform, and performs 
with'-' appropriate feeling and understanding of his/her students, 
he/she cannot perform successrully in an actual teaching" situation . . 

Currently, a critical need exists for the inclusion of 
competencies which emphasize the affective component. Instructors' 
who are faced with an increasing number of nontraditional students 
need to acquire raw sensitivities. For example, these teachers 
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• need to develop an understanding of the particular needs of 
women who are enrolled in nontraditional occupational programs, 
as well as an appreciation of the- needs of multicultural students 
older students, and the like.. In most cases,, all post-second&ry 

4 

1 

Staff will need to acquire these competencies. 

There is also need for occupational teachers to keep >up to 
date in their technical knowledge and skills. While most occu- 
pational instructors are hired from business and industry in the 
first place because of their technical expertise, these skills 
can soon become outdated. • Thus, provisions should be made for 
teachers to keep abreast of technological changes in their occu- 
pational area through advisory committees, summer employment, 
business-industry exchanges, or ether means. In some cases, 
the staff development coordinator will play an important role 
in (^lelping teachers arrange for updating their technical com- 
petencies, whift in other post-secondary institutions this may 
be left entirely up to the teachers themselves. 

Finally, the general education compett^ncies need to be 
given consideration. Many institutions make the assumption that 
persons hired to teach already have these competencies to a 
sufficient degree. Others, however, take the view that if em- 
ployees did not acquire these competencies prior to their employ- 
ment or have only minimal competency in social, oral, written, 
or other general education skills, the institution should offer 
as much training as possible in these important competencies. 
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It should be apparent that priorities will have to be es- 
tablished. The priority competencies for part-time staff may 
also differ from those for full-time staff. The advisory/steering 
committee should advise the ataif development personnel on these 
matters. 



III. NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

As educators, we espouse the critical ity of addressing 
the individual needs, interests, and abilities of our students. 
Yet we often do not apply these same principles to the education 
of our teachers. This is particularly crucial when dealing with 
instructors at the post-secondary level. While one can assume 
that a newly hired secondary English teacher has received minimal 
preservice training in the pedagogical skills, the background 
of post-secondary instructors is a mixed bag. Some have only 
had experience teaching in universities or in secondary schools. 
Some come from industry with no pedagogical skills at all. Others 
have previous experience teaching at the post-secondary level , 
but lack formal training. In addition, the career goaJ s of 
these instructors vary markedly. Some truly wish to work full- 
time over time as post-secondary personnel. However, many have 
other full-time careers and only wish to work part-time as 
instructors. And, unfortunately, due to the current shortage 
of university teaching positions, some persons have taken 
post-secondary jobs only because th^,, university positions they 
really desired were not available. 

The key question is how, given these varied backgrounds, 
goals, and interests, do we produce instructors capable of 
delivering the quality education needed by post-secondary 
students in an open ontry/open exit institution. According 
to Mammons (Doty and Gepner, 1976, p. 165) , "Unlike children 
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who tend to be subject centered or conten,t-oriented in their 
learning tasks r the adult has a tendency to be problem-oriented 
when learning. This means an adult learns better those skills 
and that knowledge, or is receptive to value or attitude changes, 
that are relevant to problems faced at that moment." How does 
one determine those needs most relevant to the staff? This 
is not an overwhelming task if you draw on the ample work which 
has alr.»aJy been done in this area. Holland College has identi- 
fied a post-secondary instructor. Prof ile including 164 skills. 
Hammons (1973, pp. 49-60) lists nine broad areas of skill needed 
by community college faculty, including: 

• philosophy of postsecondary occupational education 

• writing of measurable learning objectives -and criterion 
test items 

• development of course syllabus 

• methods of teaching lecture, laboratory, and small and 
large group instruction 

• constructing self-paced learning units 

• utilization of. audiovisual aids 

• knowledge of student profile and special needs of student 
body 

• how to effectively work with the community through advisory 
committees in their program area 

• college policies and how to handle emergency situations 

• development of interpersonal skills 

Cotrell, et al (1972) identified and verified 384 perfor- 
mance elements which were considered important to both secondary 
and post-secondary vocational teachers. These 384 performance 
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elements were clustered into 100 competency areas and ten broad 
categories by The Center for Vocational Education in the process 
of developing and field testing modules that can be used to 
help teachers acquire those competencies. 

Most writers in the literature covering the area seem to 
agree that the unique characteristics of post-secondary institu- 
tions and the diverse needs of the minority and nontraditional 
post-secondary students are key areas, while community, colleges 
used to serve a college preparatory function with a student 
body in the 18 - 25 year old range, they are now more occupa- 
tionally oriented, serving a student body in the 18 - 65 year 
old range, many who are nontraditional students, with a variety 
of needs. Post-secondary instructors need to have the tools to 
deal with a widely heterogeneous student body. 

. Although it is now a fairly straightforward task to use 
the literature to identify the skills needed by post-secondary 
instructors in general, it is important to prioritize those 
skills in terms oi local needs. Each post-secondary institution 
needs to consider its philosophy, the nature of its community 
setting, and the characteristics of its student body when select- 
ing and prioritizing the needed skills. 

The next step is to a ssess each instructor's current skill 
level in each of the areas identified. This can be accomplished 
using a variety of sources, including: 

• self-assessment 

• supervisor assessment of performance 

• student assessment 
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Those asacissments can be done by criterion-referenced instru- 
ments, or questionnaires — many of which already exist in the 
literature. 

Although' assessments by others (supervisors, students) 

a 

are helpful in achieving an objective assessment of performance, 
because of the voluntary nature of most personnel development 
programs, it is most important to obtain inpUt from those for 
whom the progreuns are to be designed. Questionnaires developed 
for this purpose exist in abundance, and most, involve more than 
simply asking the instructor whether or not he/she possesses the 
identified skills. For example, a needs assessment questionnaire 
developed for administrators by the Arizona State Collegial 
Team requires the respondent to rate each skill in, four areas: 
(1) What level of skill does your job require? (2) What level 
of skill do you possess? (3) What level of training do you 
desire? and (4) What type of training do you desire? Again, 
in the Mesa School District, a needs ass«2ssment instrument 
designed by Vicino (Scott-Blair, pp. 33-35) to determine the 
needs of administrators requires the respondent to rate each 
skill both in terms of experience (expertise in, worked with, . 
knowledge of, no knowledge of) and interest (desire further 
training, desire training, do not desire training) . A device 
designed specifically for the post-secondary level is given in 
Hammons and Wallace (1976, pp. 103-116), and is entitled the 
Community College Staff Development Needs Assessment Survey. 
The Professional Development Handbook for Community College 
Part-Time Faculty Members developed in Illinois (1977) also 



includes specifications for developing needs assessment devices. 
As with the other instruments cited, this handbook stresses the 
need to .gather data on areas other than the level of skill 
possessed by the instructors. This handbook suggests that one 
needs information concerning the following areas: (1) background 
information and demographic characteristics of the faculty, (2) 
information on how the faculty presently keeps up to date in the 
field, (3) data on what the faculty considers to be incentives 
for participation in personnel development activities, and (4) 
data on what the faculty considers to be obstacles to participation. 
Examples of a needs assessment questionnaire designed to elicit 
this information are included in the document. 

The Minnesota Research and Development Center for Vocational 
Education conducted a study to construct a set of instruments 
to evaluate the teaching performance of post-secondary vocational 
teachers. A number of tested forms resulting from this study 
are available from the developers, Erwin K. Geiqle et al . (1977), 
including: 

1. Professional Needs Assessment instruments 

• teacher self-assessment form 

• supervisor form 

• student form 

2. Evaluation of Instruction instruments 

• teacher self-rating form 

• supervisor form 

• student form 

3. Background Information form 
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These forms, designed to help teachers develop a personalized 

« 

plan for profess^ional self -development, include skills which are 
easily keyed to the modules developed by The Center. 

Finally, a CBV& administrator module developed by. The 
Center entitled Appraise the Personnel Development Needs of 
Vocational Teachers , (Norton et_al . , 1977) includes a rather 
thorough discussion of ne'eds assessment techniques as well as' a 
number of samples of needs assessment devices. 

Once you have determined what the needs of the institution 
are, where the staff is, where you want them to be, where they 
want to be, and how they want (or don't want) to get there,, 
you can begin to plan and design the necessary programs. Needs 
assessment is simply a process of determining the difference be- 
tween what exists and what is needed or desired. The tools for 
identifying this gap exist in quantity in the literature. Your 
task should be to utilize these tools to adapt and design a 
system for your institution which meets its unique needs and 
the characteristics of its students. 
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IV. DEVELOPMENT OP PROFESSIONAL GROWTH PLANS 

Given a specific CBSD program, it is assumed th«t the 
competencies offered in that program have been identified accord- 
ing to the needs of the faculty members within the institution. 
However, to ensure that the program is virtually tailor-made 
for the .individual, it is necessary for each teafcher, in con- 
sultation with the resource person, to formulate his/her personal 
plan f(;^r professional gr.wth. The plan itself is a primary 
source of information for the resource person as he/she works 
with the teacher to determine the content of the teacher's 
program, in addition, the plan also serves as a documentation 
of the teacher's commitment to the program and as an official 
device for recording the teacher's progress toward attainment 
of specific competencies. It is extremely important that the 
content of the plan be held in confidence by the resource person, 
the staff development coordinator, and the teacher. Never should 
the plan be used as a basis for determining salary increments, 
promotions, and the like. 

Assessment of Competency Needs 

In order to identify specific "competency needs," the 
teacher should examine the list of competencies which have been 
identified by the institution. Through a review of these com- 
petencies, the teacher can begin to assess which competencies 
need to be improved and which need to be attained. The teacher 
should also exeunine the responsibilities outlined in his/her 
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job description and determine the competencies i^equired for 
the performance of the^e responsibilities. While both the 
institution's competency list and the job description serve as 
viable references in the needs assessment process, it is re- 
commended that the teacher consult with his/her department 
chairperson, the staff development coordinator, and master 
teachers to identify performance areas in which increased ex- 
pertise is needed. Frequently, student evaluations supply the 
kind of feedback which is useful in assessing one's strengths 
. and weaknesses. . In some instances, state certification require- 
ments may provide a framework for identifying competencies which 
need to be acquired. It is also important that the teacher 
consider those.. competency areas which han^e been 'designated as 
priorities by the institution. For example, the advisory/ 
steering committee may place special emphasis on competencies 
related to the use of nontraditional instructional techniques. 
Whatever the emphasis, it is the responsibility of the staff 
development coordinator and the resource person to see that 
institutional priorities are taken into account. 

Format of Plan 

The format for an individual's professional growth plan 
can be a simple and straightforward one. The form should include 
(1) the selected competencies, (2) target date for attaining 
each competency, (3) actual date of attainment, (4) procedures 
for competency attainment, including a description of the 
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instructional materials to be Used, and (5) signatures of the 
teacher and resource person. A sample form is provided on 
the following page. 

Another type of record-keeping device used in CBSD programs 
V is that of the competency profile chart which is included in 
Chapter Vlii "Staff Development Program Management." This par- 
ticular chart represents the competencies contained in The 
Center's 100 PETE modules. The spaces within each rectangle 
can be used to record the target date for competency attainment 
and the date of actual attainment. These spaces can also be 
colored in to designate the competencies which are to be , pursued 
as well as those which have_been achieved. — — 
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Name 



Professional development plan 

I. 

Phone: 



Address 



Office 
Home 



Instructional Area 



No. Years Teaching 



SPECIFIC COMPETE^JCIES TO BE DEVELOPED; List here the competen- 
cies to be developed based on needs assessment and/or personnel 
interest. .> 



Competencies Needed 



Expected ' 
Completion Date 



Actual 
Completion Date 



PROCEDURES FOR COMPETENCY ATTAINMENT: List or describe here 
the modules or other materials or procedures to bemused to 
achieve the identified competencies. 



Signature of *^'Date Signature of Teacher Date 

Resource Person 

Competency Development Plan Completed 

Date Signature of 

Resource Person 
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V. ROLE OP THE-^JJSOURCE PERSON IN CBSD PROGRAMS 

* 

Critics of programs which use performance^based teacher 
education (PBTE) modules, claim that turning post-secondary 
instructors over to packaged materials to work independently 
is impersonal and ineffective. .Normally, one does not start 
a chapter with such negative statements, but this point is 

i. 

critical t the staff development ^ordinator must not abandon 
teachers to the modules. Individualized instruction does not 
mean isolated instruction. The Center's modules absolutely 
require the active presence of the resource person to make them 
work. He or she is vital in (1) orienting instructors to the 
CBSD program, (2) helping instructors select the modules they 
will take, (3) assisting instructors in getting needed supplies 
and materials, (4) arranging small-group and large-group meet- 
ings so instructors have a chance to interact, (5) helping 
instructors set up simulations involving peers, (6) providing 
advice when instructors encounter problems, (7) supplementing 
the material in a given module with materials, presentations, 
and activities drawn from his/her own expertise, (8) providing 
instructors with feedback when it is needed, and (9) evaluating 
instructors' final performance. 

When testing The Center's modules, if teachers indicated 
they disli).ed working with modules, it was gsn*»rally because they 
had been asked to work alone on the modules unassisted by a 
resource person or by fellow teachers. Typical comments in- 
cluded: 
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"I couldn't find any p^rs to work with 

"My resource person was never available" 

"I couldn't locate th^p^uired videotape" 

"I'd already had a couirse on tl)is topic so this wai sheer 
busywork for me" 

"I miss discussing -things with' my peers" 

Teaching is an interactive process. You cannot .teach^ in- 



structors to ^Interact effectively with students if you give the^N^ 
a module and require them to work in isolation. These modules 
were not designed for that purpose. Each module provides basic ' 
information and activities , but the resource persons are the key 
to making the modules work. The modules are only one tool iii 
the teacher preparation process. It is up to the resovirce person 
to provide additional learning tools and to truly individualize 
the instructional process to meet instructors' needs. 

Explaining CBSD to Instructors 

In all probability, few of the instructors will be familiar 
with CBSD, so the resource person's first task is to introduce 
them to the concept. People tend to be uncomfortable (even 
antagonistic) when confronted with something unfamiliar. Before 
they will accept the new, they want to know what it is, what its 
ya^v^e is, and how it will affect them. Consider how you, feel 
when someone asks you to taste something unfamiliar and, perhaps, 
vaguely suspicious in appearance. To avoid such a qualmish 
reaction the resource person nee(^ to tell the instructors why 
he/she has elected to use modules, how using modules requiring • 
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actual performance can help prepare them to teach, and how youi^ 
particular program of use is set up. 

Another consideration is. that instructors have probably 

4 

been exposed primarily to educational systems invglving large- 
group instruction and teacher-centered instruction. They are 
used to having the instructor take responsih : lity for teaching, 
rather than their having to take responsibility for learning. 
Therefor9< they^^^o^d to be oriented to the nev? role they are 
expected to plfay and to their new responsibilitief, for learning. 

Helping. Instructors Select Mbdules 

'In CBSD, teachers are evaluated on whether -they have 
^chieved a particular skill, not whether they have completed a 
particular module. Thus, another of the resource person's 
tasks is to help instructors iden ify which modules, or which 
learning experiences within a modulL;, they need to complete to 
meet your requirements and their needs. This means that the 
resource person will have to identify which modules will be 
used in the staff development program, which (if any) are re- 
quired,^ and which are optional. The reso. ,ce .person will also 
have to meet individually with instructors to determine which 
skills they already possess. If an instructor already possesses 
a particular skill, he or she should need only to demonstrate 
the competency to specified standards without going' through 
t\ie whole module or to present other acceptable evidence of 
competency . 
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Facilitating Instructors' Completion of Modules 

«o8t modules include activities (generally optional) which 
call for outside resources. A teacher may be asked to present 
a lesson to a group of peers. The module may suggest supplemen- 
tary readings. It may be recommended that the teacher videotape 
his/her performance for self -evaluation piSrposes. A module may 
recommend that the material in the information sheet be discussed 
further with peers or with the resource person. A teacher may be 
told that it would be .helpful to meet with an experienced in- 
structor to discuss a particular concept or to observe that 
instructor demonstrating a particular skill. 

''instructors may experience dif f iculties' in carrying out 
these activities if guidelines or procedures have not been set 
up in advance. A system needs to be devised for instructoys to 
easily locate the equipment, materials, peers, and resource 
persons they need so that they can complete the module without 
being forced to jump unnecessary hurdles, or experience unnecessary 
delays. This system shoi^l'd also include provision for periodic 
small-group and large-group discussion sessions. 

Another part of the system must be designed to ensure that 
an instructor with a problem or question concerning an activity 
has access to the resource person, or another person designated 
as a resource, within a reasonable amount of time. Specific 
office hours, periodic meetings, sign~up sheets, alternate re- 
source persons can all be used to prevent instructors from being 
unable to get a needed answer. 
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It should be noted that to provide instructors with advice 
and answers concerning a given module, it is absolutely critical 
that any resource person be totally familiar with the content 
and learning activities in the module involved. 

Supplementing Module Activities 

Modules were written to be u3ed hy persons involved in 
staff dfevelopment, not to replace them I Staff development 
coordinators usually have been specially trained in the pro- 
fessional and/or technical skills needed by instructors. Their 
expertise and experience are essential to successful use of the 
modules, /lost staff development coordinators are aware of 
numerous materials and techniques which are effective in teaching 
a particular skill, such as: 

• presentations 

• guest speakers 

• textbooks, periodicals, pamphlets, handouts ^ 

• simulations, role-playing situations 

• videotapes 

• audiovisuals 

As mentioned previously, the resource person must be thoroughly 
familiar with each module that he or she assigns. During the 
process of familiarizing himself/herself with a particular 
module, the resource person should plan how he/she can supplement 
the contents of the module. Does he/she have an excellent 
handout on the subject? Would instructors benefit from partici- 
pating in a seminar at some point in the module? Would a 
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large*-group presentation enhance the module activities at some 
point? Does he/she have additional tips or practical do's and 
don'ts that need to be conveyed to instructors concerning the 
skill? Is there additional information, unique to the occupa- 
tional area in which the instructors are teaching, which they 
need to be aware of? By asking questions of this type as he/she 
reviews each module, the resource person can make the learning 
experience more effective for the instructors. 

Providing Feedback 

Because there are limitations on each resource person's 
time, where possible. The Center's modules have teachers do 
Self -Checks on their progress, involving the resource person as 
the evaluator only in the final experience. However, the modules 
remind teachers periodically to check with their resource person 
if they are experiencing problems. If an instructor does not 
agree with or understand the feedback provided in the module, 
the resource person needs to provide him or her with additional 
feedback. Furthermore, as time allows, the resource person 
should-, spot check instructor progress to be sure that each in- 
structor is using the modules correctly and to provide instructors 
with reinforcement and feedback concerning their progress. For 
example, some instructors, not used to setting their own pace, 
may tend to wait until the last minute to complete their module 
work which seems less pressing. By monitoring their progress, 
you can detect such problems and take corrective measures. 



Evaluating Final Performance 

The Center's modules require that teachers prove their 
cpmpetency meeting specified criteria while per£or.;iing the 
skill in an actual school situation. It is essential that, 
when instructors are evaluated using the Teacher Performance 
Assessment Form in the .final experience, the evaluator be 
qualified to use t^is form effectively. This means that re- 
source persons should be familiar with these forms in advance to 
increase the consistency of the ratings, and that other persons 
who are asked to use these forms (e.g., experienced instructors, 
department heads) be trained to use them properly. Since the 
instructor's competency is assessed during the final experience 
of each module, it is essential that these fo::ms be used appro- 
priately, objectively, and consistently. 

The role of the resource person is indeed a crucial one, 
requiring, perhaps, a change in emphasis and activity on the 
part of the staff development coordinator, but certainly not a 
change in the need to draw upon all of his or her reservoir of 
information, experience, and training. Modules are not a sub-'* 
stitute for the staff development coordinator, but simply a way 
to structure, individualize, and enrich instructor learning. 

The duties of the resource person are many, varied, and in 
some ways, demanding. The resource person works with instructors 
as advisor, helper, and evaluator. If the resource person can 
accomplish these duties conscientiously and skillfully, the 
resulting staff development program can provide an exciting and 
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growth-producing experience for the instructor, and a profes- 
sionally satisfying experience for the staff development 
coordinator . 



VI. SELECTION/DEVELOPMENT OF CBSD MATERIALS AND OTHER RESOURCES 

Given the unique characteristics and goals of each post- 
secondary institution, it would be ideal to develop for each 
institution the exact materials needed by its staff. However, 
this is not realistic in most cases. Material development and 
field testing is a time-consuming and costly task. If your 
competency-based program is to be individualized, the materials 
you use must be sufficiently self-explanatory and well developed 
to allow instructors to work unassisted to a certain degree. 
Furthermore, to truly reflect the skills and point of view of 
instructors, they need to be deveJoped with input from experienced 
instructors. Most institutions do not have the staff time and 
financial resources necessary to accomplish such a massive 
curriculum development task. 

The size of this task should not be underestimated. Using 
criteria considered to be essential to an effective package, 
staff at The Center have evaluated innumerable CBI and PBTE 
packages and have found few that met even minimal criteria. 
Most are little more than curriculum outlines — lists of suggested 
activities and references. This is not a criticism of the 
abilities of the developers. Given the time and resources 
allotted to these persons, the materials developed are of rea- 
sonable length and quality--but they are not effective staff 
development materials if the program is to be individualized. 

If your institution has a full-time curriculum development 
person, or staff development person with curriculum development 



responsibilities, and if instructional staff can be given re~ 
leased time to assist in curricular development, then you can 
consider developing your dwn materials locally. In this case, 
you should strongly consider starting your efforts using the 
extensive experience of others. A number of module development 
models exist, and most of these models conscientiously practice 
what they preach. For example Heath (m.d.) at Oregon State 
University and Houston et al. (1972) have developed modules on 
writing modules. Kapfer and Ovard (1971) have developed an in- 
structional learning package (ILP) on preparing and using ILP's 
and Hyder (1971) has developed a learning activity package (LAP) 
on constructing lap's. 

Drumheller (1971), Frantz (1974), Hauenstein (1973), and 
Silvius and Bohn (1975) have contributed to the area by producing 
documents explaining systems approaches to curriculum develop- 
ment. Arendo, Hasla, and Weber (1973) have produced the second 
edition ot their CBTE module development handbook. 

Others such as Fardig (1975) have produced handbooks or 
guides for the development of modules for secondary and post- 
secondary technical subject matter instruction. Additionally, 
The Center has produced a Module Development Handbook . 

If^ however, you do not have the necessary staff to develop 
your materials from scratch, you have access to numerous existing 
materials. It then becomes a matter of locating those which 
meet the needs identified by your institution and instructional 
staff, and evaluating their effectiveness using some sort of 
evaluation device. One source of materials is the Florida 
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Catalog of Competency-Baaed Teacher Training Materials > Second 
Edition . Another source is the 100 PBTE modules produced by " . 
The Center. Additional instructional materials are described in 
the Annotated Bibliography of Resources for Competency-Based 
Staff Development Programs in Appendix B. 

The evaluation device that you use to assess any materials 
you consider should include the following types of items: 

1. Does the module contain the following basic components: 

a. clear directions for using the module? 

b. a rationale or introduction explaining the impor- 
tance of the skill being covered? 

c. a listing of pei^formance objectives? 

d. clear, complete explanations of the activities to 
be completed in order to reach each objective? 

e. information sheets or reference to a minimal number 
of outside references containing the needed in- 
formation? 

f . devices for immediate feedback? 

g. a criterion-referenced post-assessment form designed 
to measure actual performance? 

2. Does the module also contain the following components 
(optional);: 

a. a listing of prerequisites? 

b. a listing of terminology, and any resources and 
materials required? 

c. a pre-assessment <^evice? 

3. Does the module either include all necessary materials 
or clearly specify what is needed? 

4. Does the module contain a variety of activities? 

5. Are opportunities for recycling activities included? 
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6. Does the module provide opportunities for Instructors 
to interact with peers, experienced Instructors, and 
others? 

7. Are supplementary enrichment activities provided to 
meet the needs of interested instructors? 

8. Although the module could be enhanced by group activi- 
ties, could an instructor handle it on an Independent 

£•> 

basis? 

9. Do the module format and activities allow for flexi- 
bility and thus can they meet the needs of Instructors 
with different learning styles? 

10. Are the module activities sequenced in a logical order? 

11. Is the module well-produced (e.g., 'good grammar, 
correct spelling, clear layout, clean copy, neat 
corrections, etc.)? 

12. Is the module attractive? 

13. Are the materials reasonably priced? 

14. Are supportive training materials available? 

15. Do the modules include a reasonable a.:uount of audiovlsuals? 
One advantage of adopting or adapting materials which have 

already been developed is that you can then use whatever develop- 
mental time yen have available to develop materials, especially 
audiovisual, to supplement the written materials. Locally de- 
veloped materials, such as videotapes using experienced instructors 
in your own institution or additional situation-specific modules, 
can greatly increase the utility of the modules in your own insti- 
tution, more effectively meeting the unique needs of your faculty. 
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Use of Community Resourcea 

In the process of securing materials and resources for your 
CBSD program, you will need to draw upon those resources which 
are available from business and industry. On the basis of their 
practical knowledge and experience, business and industry per- 
sonnel are able to make highly relevant contributions as resource 
persons in staff development efforts. For example, by engaging 
business and industry representatives as speakers for staff 
development programs, you can provide opportunities for teachers 
to learn of the most recent developments in their subject matter 
areas, sp6cifically with regard to new technology; specialized 
occupational operations, and employment trends.. Given the re- 
sponsibility of preparing students for work in a specific occu- 
pation, it is essential that occupational instructors are 
thoroughly knowledgeable of current developments within that 
occupation. 

In order tc identify qualified persons, you will need to 
contact a variety of sources within the community, including 
large corporations and smaller business establishments, the 
Chamber of Commerce, labor unions, and professional, technical, 
and trade organizations. These same contacts will be of value 
if you decide to arrange site visits as part of your staff 
development program. Such field experiences afford teachers 
a firsthand view of the latest equipment and technology which 
is currently in use. It is often worthwhile to follow the site 
visit with a staff development seminar so that teachers can 
discuss their impressions and observations. 
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In addition to serving as speakers and facilitating site 
visits, resource persons from business and industry can (i) 
assist in arranging personnel exchange programs, (2) provide " 
access to^ additional business and industry personnel; (3) help 
develop curricula which is relevant to current technology, (4) 
furnish instructional materials (e.g.' sample kits of raw materials, 
finished products, exhibits) for staff development, and (5) 
conduct faculty seminars. - 
You may choose to incorporate personnel exchange programs 
into your staff development program in order to give instructors 
an opportunity to update thair technical skills and actually 
experience the current work setting. These programs can give 
the instructor a valid basis for curriculum revision. 

Regardless of the specific approach yo^^ take toward the 
use of community resources, it is important to remember that the 
effective use of these resources requires careful planning and 
preparation. In many -cases, establishing contacts with local 
business and in4ustry personnel is a long-term project. However, • 
in view of the benefits to be derived from such contacts, it is 
a project which is worth your effort. 
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. , VII. ALTERNATIVE IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES 

The literature cites a wide variety of activities and de- 
vices which can be used to provide posft-secondary instructors 
with needed pedagogical skills, including: . ' 

• • inservice activities at the institution: guest speakers, 
seminars, practicums, workshops, institutes, research 
projects, use of modules, pairing an inexperienced teacher ^ 
with an experienced teacher, orientation sessions, en- 
counter groups, etc. 

• outside activities: workshops, seminars, professional 
organization conventions ,r staff exchanges, visitations 
to other institutions, staff retreats, etc' 

• university course work: such work can be required for 
certification, or encouraged by reimbursementL,, fee waivers, 
state grants, sabbaticals, etc. 

• internships 

Three basic models for implementing competency-based staff 
development programs which incorporate these activities and de- 
vices are possible, but it is important to remember that one 
need not select a single model. 'It is entirely possible, and 
often preferable, to combine approaches or offer a number of 
options if the needs of faculty are to be met. A program that 
is geared to meet the needs of new instructprs requiring survival 
skills may not meet the needs of seasoned instructors desiring 
advanced skills. A program designed to be convenient to the 
time constraints of a full-time instructor may' not be convenient 
for part-time faculty. 

The first model is the university-based model . In this 
model, the university has almost complete control of the program 
and its design, and activities take place primarily on the 
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university campus in the form of courses. If,thq university 
has a competency-based teacher education program designed speci- 
fically for the post-secondary level, this can be a beneficial 
option. However, inherent in most such prog^fwns are a number of 
shortcomings. These programs require the instructor to complete 
the training program during his/her "free" time— evenings, 
weekends, etc. For the full-time instructor, this means he/she 
must carry a full teaching load— which more often than not does - 
not include adequate time for pla^ming and other such necessary 
instructional tasks which occur outside the classroom— and then 
attend classes and complete course work on top of those other • 
duties. Furthermore, the instructor must often travel great 
distances to attend these classes, it is even more difficult to 
justify requiring part-time instructors to complete such courses 
since part-timers .frequently already have a full-time jdb in 
addition to theiy part-time teaching duties, in addition, since 
part-time faculty ^re often paid by the hour, they are often 
reluctant, and understandably so, to use their free time on be- 
half of the school. 

Another serious problem with such programs is that, more 
often than not, they are not sufficienMy responsive to the needs' 
of the post-secondary institutions for which they are training 
personnel. Typically, the programs are designed without any 
input from the post-secondary institutions in the area. They 
are, thus, moti theoretical than practical. Even more critical, 
they tend to be designed based on the views and expertise of 



.the university faculty rather than on h^rd data from needs 
assessments conducted with tha -clientele to be served. 

Finally, an instructor, especially a new instructor, is 
looking for practical help in dealing with the very real problems 
he/she faces daily in the institution, the classroom, and the 
laboratory. Even if the university lectures in, theory are 
really "very good for the instructors," the instructors who are 
looking for help may not appreciate this ".fact"— thus killing 
motivation. 

The second model is the institution-based model . In this 
model, the institution has total control of the program. Such 
programs can be very responsive to local needs— a plus— however, 
again there can be limitations. A single post-secondary insti- 
tution may not have adequate personnel to conduct such programs. ■ 
The breadth of expertise and quantity of faculty available at 
a university or college of education are not usually within the 
post-secondary budget. ( 

Another consideration is certification. Completion of a 
university-based parogre^ST usually results in automatic certification. 
However, it is unusual for a post-secondary institution on its 
own to provide a program for its instructors sufficiently com- 
plete that the state would certify those completing the program. 

Despite these limitations, some post-secondary institutions, 
without or with only limited access to un^'ersity programs, have 
successfully developed and implemented institution-based programs. 
One such institution is Holland College , a post-secondary 
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institution located on Prince Edward Island, Canada. In a 
joint effort between Hollaixd College, Canada Manpower and 
Immigration, P.E.I. Civil Service Commission, and Department 
of Vocational and Continuing Education of P.E.I-., an' indivi- 
dualized, competency-based staff development program of in- 
service education for training '♦nd i^grading instructors was 
established at Holland College. In 1971, a DACUM committee 
composed of members of the faculty and administration developed 
an "instructor profile chart" of the competendies needed by 
their instructors": Thir committee identified 251 skills in 
11 areas of competence; 164 of these skills were considered to 
be a basic requirement for a beginning instructor. 

DACUM is an approach to task analysis and curriculum 
development whereby a committee of workers from the occupation 
being analyzed participate in a modified brainstorming type of 
workshop to (1) identify the major areas of responsibility of 
workers in the occupation, and then (2) further specify or 
delineate the tasks that workers must perform in each major 
area. 

Holland College then developed a program and a module 
structure to deliver on the identified skills. When they began 
to develop their resource materials, they discovered the 100 
modules developed by The Center. Since there was considerable 
overlap between the skills they had identified and those covered 
by The Center materials, Holland College decided to use many of 
The Center's modules in their program. 



In Holland College's staff development program, 14 in- 
structors—selected based on their experience in a given area and 
their ability to interact with peers, and representative of all 
programs (agriculture, business and office, health occupations, 
technical education, trade and industrial, and leadership insti- 
tute) — served as resource persons. Each of the 50 faculty members 
were then asked to select ten modules each based on individual 
needs and to spend one-half day per week working on these modules. 
A staff development resource center was also established to 
support the program. This center houses a large assortment of 
printed materials, as well as a staff development specialist 
to assist i.istructors as they pursue module activities. Staff 
progress was recorded using the instructor profile chart. On 
this chart, an instructor's skill in a given area is rated ac- 
cording to a seven-point scale as follows: 

0 - Has some knowledge and limited experience, but not suffi- 

cient for participation in a work environment. 

1 - Can perform some parts of the skill satisfactorily, but 

requires instruction and supervision to perform entire 
skill. 

2 - Can perform this skill satisfactorily, but requires 

periodic supervision and/or assistance. 

3 - Can perform this skill satisfactorily without assistance 

and/.^r supervision. 

4a - Can perform this skill without supervision or assistance 
with proficiency in speed and quality, 

4b - Can perform this skill without supervision with initiative 
and adaptability to special problem situations 

4c - Can perform this skill without supervision or assistance 
and can lead others in performing it. 
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staff development is a continuous process, and an instructor 
can increase or upgrade his/her skills at any time. 

As of November 1977, the Holland College program was 
thriving in two locations, had served 250 teachers, and 100 - 
150 persons were using the resource center throughout the year. 
The instructor profile had been revised to 251 skills, with in- 
dividualized learning packages prepared for each of these skills. 
Printed and audiovisual resources* had been developed or obtained 
to supplement each package. The supporting facilities now in- 
cluded an audiovisual area, a quiet study area, and a group 
discussion area in addition to the resource room. An instructor 
completing the 164 skills specified on an instructor training 
profile receives a provincial teaching license. And, the question 
of university recognition of the program was being discussed. 

The third model is the c ombination approach involving 
a collaborative effort betweeh university and post-secondary 
institution. This approach eliminates most of problems inherent 
in the other two models. The nee^ds of the post-secondary staff 
and institution are the basis for the program, activities are 
scheduled at a time and in a place convenient to the staff, 
the expertise and resources of the university as well as those 
of the post-secondary institution are available. Instructors 
completing the program can receive certification through uni- 
versity channels. 
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Such programs involving collaborative efforts between 
the university and the post-secondary institutipn can take a 
variety of forms: 

• The program can be designed by (1) university faculty 
with input from post- secondary staff, (2) post-secondary 
staff with input from university faculty, or (3) university 
faculty and post-secondary staff working in cooperation. 

• The program can be conducted at (1) the" university, (2) 
the post-secondary institution, or (3) a combination of 
both sites. 

• The program can be conducted by (1) university faculty 

• with the Assistance of post-secondary staff, (2) post- 
secondary staff with the assistance of university faculty, 
and (3)' university faculty and post-secondary staff work- 
ing cooperatively. 

Three examples of collaborative staff development efforts are 
in operation in Iowa, Nebraska, and Georgia. 

Through the Department of Industrial Education at Iowa 
State University in Ames, a program (Van Ast, 1977) has been 
designed to provide inservice education which will train staff 
developers to design and implement personnel development systems 
at their own respective institutions. The training is offered 
through five 2-day institutes covering (1) orientation to the 
total concept of personnel development systems (PDS) , (2) methods 
of planning a PDS, (3) planning o. PDS for participants' indi- 
vidual institutions, (4) evaluation of PDS efforts to date, 
(5) information concerning available personnel development and 
curriculum materials, including the 100 modules produced by The 
Center. Iowa State University has also been working closely 
with the community college personnel development effort by 
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offering off-campus workshops specifically designed to meet 
the needs of new teachers. These workshops focus on the 33 
required preservice competencies that have been established 
by the state board for the temporary approval certificate. 
Additional information concerning the design and content of these 
training programs is available from John Van Ast at'lowa State 
and from the State Department of Education. , 

In Nebraska, a recent project involved a collaborative 
effort in staff development between three Nebraska university 
teacher education departments and Nebraska's post-secondary 
community colleges. Initiated in response to concerns of the 
post-secondary institutions that present professional vocational 
teacher preparation courses being offered were not responsive 
to the needs of their instructors, the "Professional Preparation 
for Two Year Pos^-Secondary Vocational Teachers" project was 
designed t^ identify those competencies needed by post-secondary 
instructors. They also developed a statewide system for de- 
livering on these skills which would involve all institutions 
of higher education concerned with the professional preparation 
. of post-secondary vocational and technical teachers. 

Two lists of competencies were identified: (1) 28 com- 
petencies recommended for preservice training sessions for pro- 
spective teachers, and (2) additional competencies (62) considered 
to be "vital to proficiency in teaching." These two sets of 
competencies closely parallel the competencies upon which The 
Center's modules are based. Forms for outlining a prospective 
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teacher's program of study and for recording his or her progress 
were also developed and agreed upon by the post-secondary insti- 
tutions and institutions of higher education. 

A unique feature of the procedures established is that two 
basic options are available to each prospective or inservice 
teacher who particip. w^s. One option is the traditional nin.2 
semester credit hours of professional vocational education courne 
work. The second, new and alternative option is the coinjietency- 
based option whereby beginning post-secondary teachers noed to 
demonstrate mastery of at least 50% of the first set of 28 
competencies as the initial step in meeting certification re- 
quirements. Any teacher then satisfactorily mastering an addi- 
tional 35% of the second set of 62 competencies would be fully 
approved for vocational teaching. 

Responsibility for conducting this program is also shared. 
Faculty at the University of Nebraska - Lincoln and at least 
two vocational teacher educators from each of the other Nebraska 
institutions have been trained as resource persons. A staff 
member has been added to the Lincoln staff with specific re- 
sponsibility for implementing the program. And, the Dean of 
Instruction, or another staff development person has been trained 
to be Supervisor on Site at each of the post-secondary institutions. 

In the State of Washington , a collaborative effort for the 
training and certification of occupational education instructors 
in 27 community colleges has been approved by the Vocational 
Director's Council, Washington Commu: Ity College System effective 
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May 21, 1977. The State Board for Community College has con- 
tracted with Central Washington State University to develop and 
conduct a resource person training program for staff development 
coordinators from the community colleges. A competency-based 
program involving the completion of 21 modules (12 required 
and 9 additional from a list of 25 electives) has been approved 
as an alternative to the 90 clock hours of three courses for 
initial certification. The 12 required modules include: 

• organize an^^oupational advisory committee 

• conduct an ©cctipational analysis 

• develop student performance objectives 

• plan a unit of instruction 

• develop a lesson plan 

• select student instructional materials 

• prepare teacher-made instructional materials 

• introduce a lesson 

• summarize a lesson 

• employ oral questioning techniques 

• demonstrate a manipulative skill 

• assess student performance: skills 

For more information about this program, contact Owen Shadle, 
Coordinator, Inservice Education, Department of Technology and 
Industrial Education, at Central Washington State College. 

In Georgia , a collaborative program of training for new 
vocational teachers which is designed to serve both secondary 
and post-secondary level personnel has been developed and is 
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being tested. Four universities with teacher education programs 
(university of Georgia - Athens, Georgia state University - 
Atlanta, Georgia Southern College - Statesboro, and Valdosta 
State College) ate involved. The state has been divided into 
four geographic ar^as, each university serving one area. A 
regional teacher trainer, with a master's degree in vocational 
education and at least two years of teaching experience, is lo- 
cated at each u^iiversity. These trainers are responsible for 
working full-tijne with the teachers-in-training in their dis- 
tricts, with experienced teachersTwho need help making a transi- 
• tion from group-based to individualized instruction, and with 
all other vocatipnai teachers desiring additional skills. 

The program for new teachers is organized into two basic 
phases. Phase I is "Intensive Instruction in Survival Skills." 
Within f ive ^ys after the new, uncertified teacher is hired, 
the regional teacher trainer starts the new teacher on an in- 
tensive two week program — conducted at the instructor's school, 
at the teacher education institution, or at some other convenient 
location — designed to provide the new teacher with skills in the 
following areas: 

• basic responsibilities of a vocational teacher 

• developing an instructional plan 

..• organizing the learning environment 

• evaluating students 

• identifying, adapting, and organizing instructional 
materials 

• managing an instructional setting 
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• implementing an individualized instructional program 

• teaching the disadvantaged/handicappe4 learner. 

Phase II is, an internship program involving individualized 
work by the new teacher for six months to a year in his/her 
own institution. A minimum of ten hours of on-site assistance 
is provided to the teacher by the regional teacher trainer. 
The materials used by the teachers are self-paced, performance- 
based instructional materials, covering the following areas: 

• organizing curriculum materials 

• improving instructional techniques 

• organizing the shop/lab 

• utilizing community resources 

• developing a learning resource center 

• utilizing instructional media 

• evaluating and improving program 

• developing and adapting instructional units 

• utilizing prescriptive learning techniques 

• eliminating sex bias 

• utilizing student motivational techniques 

• serving disadvantaged/handicapped students 

• developing cooperative projects with other courses of 
instruction 

A teacher who is judged by the regional teacher trainer as 
having reached the required level of proficiency in phases I and 
II receives five quarter hours of college credit :ind a certificate. 



Summary ^ 

While it is obvious that different approaches to CBSD 
exist and are being used, it should also be obvious that, in 
most cases, the collaborative approach involving close coopera- 
tion between a university and, a post- secondary institution 
offers more advantages and fewer limitations than the other two 
approaches described. The best approach for any given post- 
secondary institution or university can be determined only after 
giving careful scrutiny to the options available and weighing 
the advantages associated with each. ' ' 
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VIII. STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

; > ^ 

According to Hammons and Wallace (Doty and Gepner, 1976, 
p. 138) 13 management questions and issues need to be considered 
prior to initiating a peFsonnel development program, including: 

• What answer can be given to staff who ask, "Why do we 
need a staff development progr2un?" 

• Who will be responsible for doing the planning? 

• How will specific staff development needs be identified? 

• What is the L balance between institutional priorities and 
individual needs? 

• Which staff should participate? 

• How flexible will the program be? ,^ 

« How can staff be motivated to participate? 

• How- should the program be scheduled? 

• Who will conduct the program? 

•What instructional technique (s) work(s) be^t? 

• What publicity should be made of the program and how 
should the program be disseminated? 

( 

• Should the program be evaluated, and if so, how? 

• How should the program be funded and what other kind^ of 
support besides funding, are needed? 

Making a decision to utilize a competency-based modular 
approach to staff development will automatically structure your 
responses to some of these questions. Answers to other questions 
are provided elsewhere in this document, but, at this point let 
us consider answers to management questions in five areas: 
scheduling; staffing/coordination; steering/planning committee; 
record keeping; and facilities. 
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Scheduling ' . * ., 

If your competency-based staff development program is 
individualized, instructors will, of course, be working on their 
own much of the time. However, instructors also need to have 
access to a resource person and to group activities, and this 
requires careful scheduling. Full-time instructors with full 
schedules and part-time instructors with other responsibilities 
each have unique time constraints which need to be accommodated 
if the program, is. to be successful. • • ' 

0 

In terms of assuring access to a resource person, a variety 
of resource persons should be designated for each skill. A 
university-based resource person, a staff development coordinator 
other administrative staff, and experienced teachers are all 

• * * 

potential resource persons. The times at which each of these 
resource persons are available should be posted in a location 
accessible to all participating instructoxs,. and care should be 
taken to ensure that these available times are distributed over 
the day such that the needs of both ^art-time and full-time 
instructors are met. 

In terms of scheduling' small- and large-group activities, 
the unique features of each institution make it difficult to ^ 
provide a universal answer to this question. Suffice it to say 
that participating in such activities is critical to the success 
of individualized programs. The Center's modules include many 
such activities because it was discovered tha^most people found 
working in isolation to. be demoralizing. In a<3(dition, since 
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t^dhing is an interactive process, experience in interaction is 
surely a key to becoming an effective teacher. Thus, it is 
important to ensure that, despite the many inhibitors present,, 
instructors who sq desire have a chance to, meet, to interact, 
to share problems. and solutions, and to practice skills in a 
role-playing situation. 

Staffing/Coordination • " 

As ment,ioned previously, a diversified staffing pattern 
utilizing a wide variety of resource persons is ideal, but what 
about the responsibility for managing the total program,. Tha' 
i ter at ure seems to be in agreement that the program's success 
depends on having this responsibility clear^ly designated. When 
a single individual located at the institution, with or without 
staff, has full-time responsibility for staff .development with 
visible support from the administration, the program has a much 
greater chance of success. The further away you get from this 
staffing pattern, the less likelihood there is of success. A 
university-based director is geographically separate from the 
program and frequently has* other responsibilities. A current ' 
administrator assigned this responsibility is be.rng asked to 
provide staff development on top of what is probably already 
a full schedule of activities. A committee of faculty members 
or an instructor with released time provided is still devoting 
only partial time and effort to managing staff development. 
This is not to say that programs using such management patterns 
are doomed to failure, only that they are less than ideal. 
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Effective, continual staff development requires the full-time 
\ commitment of the institution as reflected in full-time program 
management. 

Another staffing consideration involves the use of con- 
sultants in the staff development program. Certainly, guest 
speakers and consultants can often be quite effective. Howeyer, 
more often than not the staff development budget does not provide 
for hiring such persons and it is important to be aware that 
their presence is not critical to the success of the program. 
Even if the budget should allow, it is often preferable to pay 
qualified institution-based personnel to perform these extra 
duties. Such personnel have a clearer view of the skills needed 
by staff at that particular institution, and rewarding these 
personnel for their expertise can motivate other personnel to 
increase and upgrade their skills. 

Steering/Planning Committee 

If the staff development program is to be truly effective, 
it must be responsive to the needs of the community serve^l by 
the institution, and to the needs of the faculty. Thus, ii. is 
essential that representatives of these groups be involved in 
the planning and implementation of the staff development program. 
Such committees— composed of persons from industries for whic i 
the institution offers training, experienced faculty members, 
teachers-in-training, uni- ersity teacher educators; post-secondary 
administrators- -can be asked to provide input concerning many 
aspects of ^he staff development program. They can be involved 
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In the planning stayes, help establish the competencies to be 
addressed, monitor program progress, assess program materials, 
and assist in evaluating program effectiveness. In addition, 
their ongoing involvement and support can increase the likelihood 

that the program will gain faculty, and perhaps financial^ support. 

\ 

Record Keepinc[ 

There are some highly desirable characteristics of CBSD 
record keeping that should be incorporated even in a simple and 
basic system, including (Fardig, Norton, and Hamilton.. 1977, p. 62) 

• The system must store a record of the instructor's entire 
proposed program. 

• The system must provide an accurate record of the pro- 
fessional teaching competencies the instructor has mastered. 

• The system must align competencies completed and credits 
awarded. 

• The system must record dates of competency attainment to 
serve as progress checks. 

• Instructors must have access to their own records to 
determine status. 

• Resource persons need easy access to records in order to 
advise instructors, plan their own work schedules, and 
analyze program results. 

• Official records must be tamper-proof. 

" It must be possible for resource persons to record entries 
quickly and conveniently at any time during the program. 

Staff de\«^opment programs using The Center's modules can 
use any or all of the record-keeping devices developed to support 
use of The Center's materials. One k€..y device is the criterion- 
referenced Teacher Performance Assessment Form, the final device 
in each Center module. Once this form has been used to evaluate 
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an instructor's skill in a given competenci^, a copy of the com- 
pleted form can be kept in the instructor' affile to document 
his/her performance. '| 

The instructor training profile developed by Holland College 
and »he Vocational Teacher Competency Profile developed by The 
Center (see following pages) are effective, yet simple, devices 
for monitoring instructor progress through the program. Such a 
device can serve several functions equally well. One can use 
this device to help instructors evaluate their present skills 
and identify those skills they wish to pursue. One can record 
on this device which skills hgve been attained and the level of 
proficiency attained. And, one can use this device as a tran- 
script for providing other employers with information regarding ' 
the instructor's extent and level of competency. In addition, 
such a device, used properly, can encourage instructors to up- 
grade and increase their skills. (Additional information on 
more sophisticated record-keeping systems can be found in The 
Center's Guide to the Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher 

Educatio n by Fardig, Norton, and Hamilton). 

« 

Fac ilities 

Certain facilities are needed to support a staff development 
program, yet this need not be an insurmountable problem. Space 
is needed to house the modular materials and supportive resources. 
Space is needed for instructors to use the supporting audiovisual 
materials. Space should be provided for instructors to work 
individually and quietly, and to work in small discussion groups. 



And ideally, a videotaping suudio/classroom should be provided 
to allow instructors to videotape their performance for self- 
evaluation purposes. 

Yet, the experience of Holland College proves that such 
facilities need not involve great expense. Using an existing 
old facility, similar to those public schools attended by Americans 
in the fifties, classrooms were converted to resource centers, 
and hallways were equipped with carrels where instructors could 
work individually on printed or audiovisual materials. 

Ic goes back to institutional committment. For the program 
to work, instructors must be convinced that the administration 
is committed to facilitating their staff development activities. 
The needed facilities do not have to be sophisticated; they need 
to be practical, if an instructor needs to view a slide/tape 
and does not have access to the tape, or the equipment, or space 
for viewing the tape, motivation quickly declines. Ensuring 
easy access to materials, equipment, and designated space can go 
a long way to encouraging active and effective staff development. 
(Again, additional information on facilities for PBTE programs 
is available in The Center's implementation guide.) 
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IX. ORIENTATION OF PERSONNEL 

The Need 

It is not enough that the staff development coordinator 
is convinced of the need to implement a competency-based staff 
development program. If the installation of a CBSD program is 
to be ^supported, and if it is to be successful, it will require 
' the understanding and cooperation of administrators and teachers 
thrbughout the institution. In this case, the key to under- 
standing is information, and the basis for cooperation is 
commitment. 

Because the competency-based approach is a relatively new 
strategy in personnel development, many individuals will have 
only a limited knowledge of CBSD principles and their practical 
implications. Others will have' some knowledge which may be 
distorted through inaccurate information. Consequently, an 
orientation program is in order as one of the first steps toward 
achieving acceptance of a competency-based staff development 
program, such a program should be designed to reach all members 
of the groups concerned and should provide them with accurate 
information about CBSD. 

Topics for Consideration in the Orientation Process 

The goals of the orientation program are to improve under- 
standing, and <?hange attitudes, values, and behavior patterns of 
those involved in staff development. Many of these attitudes 
and values are closely tied to the individual's concept of 
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himself or herself as a professional, and are thus r.esistant to 

change. The process of orienting teachers, administrators and 

appropriate others to the concepts of and reasons for competency 

based staff development should not be underestimated, nor should 

it be undertaken without careful planning and forethought. 

The listing which follows includes the groups of individuals 

who need orientation to CBSD and suggests possible content areas 

for the orientation program. The emphasis given to each topic 

.will need to be determined according to the group's previous 

understanding and experience. In most circumstances, however, 

the initial phases of the orientation process should deal with 

general principles rather than specific problems. The main 

objectives at this stage should be to lay the groundwork for 

subsequent discussion, to correct inaccurate information re- 

garding the competency-based approach, and to allay the mistrust 

and anxieties which often accompany an introduction of new ideas 

Administrators 

The need for effective ana systematic staff development 
The need for change in staff development 
CBSD Program concepts and characteristics 
Potential effect of the CBSD approach 
Selection of competencies based on teacher ' s^ needs 
Training teachers in an actual school setting 
General estimate of costs A 
Administrative strategies 

Effect on personnel (staffing, i.e. need for resource 

persons, steering committee) 
Ongoing programs in other institutions 
Proposed instructional materials and proqedures 

Teachers 

Basic concepts of CBSD 

Selection of competencies based on teacher needs 
Relationship of CBSD to improved teaching performance 
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Personalized approach to professional development 

Modules and independent learning 

Roles of the teacher and th^ resource person 

Resource persons ^ 

Concepts and characteristics of CBSD 

Potential effect of CBSD ' / 

Proposed instructional materials and procedures / 
The instrumental role of the resource person: helper/ 
facilitator, advisor/counselor, evaluator/af sessor 

State Education Agency Personnel 

The potential of CBSD for teacher improvement 

Relationship of CBSD to public pressures for accountability 

Identification and acceptance of teacher competencies 

as a basis for certification 
Ongoing CBSD programs in other states 

The role of the state agency in sujiporting CBSD efforts 

Orientation Techniques 

Information about CBSD and orientation to its concepts can 
be presented to target groups in a number of ways. Whatever the 
format, the process should be, in essence, one, of communication,^ 
not coercion; discussion rather than decree. In selecting 
communication techniques, the staff development coordinator 
should consider the following: 

Informal conversations with individuals and small groups 

• Small- and large-group discussions 

• Conferences and workshops 

• Group retreats 

• Formal presentations and symposiums 

• Brochures, position papers, and other documents 

• Multi-media techniques 
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... 

To bring a sense of realism Api^acticality, and urgency 
to the CBSD awareness effort, two other approaches are especially 
worthwhile. One is to invite to the institution an outside 
consultant (or group of consultants) who have had experience in 
implementing CBSD programs. In many cases, outside consultants 
serve to enhance an institution's receptivity to CBSD. Another 
extremely valuable activity is to arrange for a selected group 
of local teachers and administrators to visit the sites of on- 
going CBSD programs. The enthusiasm of CBSD adherents is usually 
infectious, and such visitations provide a level of understanding 
which may not be achieved otherwise. 



\ 
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X. EVALUATING THE STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



Why Evaluate CBSD Proqr£uns ? 

The answer to the question "why evaluate? usually varies 
from one program to another. In fact, different people working 
in the same program often answer the question differently. 
Therefore, it becoi-nes obvious that there is no single "right" 
reason to evaluate a particular CBSD program. Five (5) reasons 
to evaluate CBSD programs can be identified; 



Figure. 1 - Why Evaluate? 



(1) To determine whether the 
CJ3SD program is accomplish- 
ing the objectives it was 
designed to accomplish 
(both overall CBSD objec- 
tives and teacher objec- 
tives). 

(2) To identify strengths and 
weaknesses of the CBSD 
program so that quality of 
staff development may he 
improved. 

(3) 'io determine whether the 
inputs of training (e.g., 
cost, time efforts) justify 
the benefits or outcomes 

of the CBSD pr<.vgrams. 

(4) To establish a data base 
which can be used by 
policy-makers as an input 
in the decision making. 

C"'^ To identify unintended 

outcomes that are accom- 
plished through the CBSD 
program. 



Example 



Are the instructors 
utilizing resource 
persons? 



Is classroom-type staff 
development followed by 
on-the-job experience, < 
successful learning 
technique? 

Do the outcomes from 
CBSD programs ju&'tify 
the costs? 



Are the instructors 
attending all staff 
development sessions? 



Is there an increase in 
cohesiveriess among the 
instructors? 
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Each CBSD program will be evaluated for different combinations 
of reasons, and the priority of the reasons probably will vary. 
Howeve.r, in general, it can be said that the CBSD programs will 
be evaluated in order to improve the staff training as it op- 
erates (formative evaluation) and to determine the overall 
success and impact of the program (summative evaluation) . The 
information gathered through the evaluation process should aid 
in decision-making when revising the CBSD program, both mid- 
stream and after it has been completed. 

What is Evaluation ? 

As with the question "Why Evaluate?", the term "Evaluation" 
has different meanings for different people. The confusion 
that arises over a definition may be simplified a bit if we 
, think of evaluation as a process that we use daily in our per- 
sonal lives to help us make decisions. For example, when 
choosing whether to purchase shoe A or shoe B, we ask ourselves 
a number of questions regarding prices, comfort, style, and 
color to name a few considerations. After deliberating, we 
make a choice, i.e., we have evaluated which shoe to purchase 
based upon our need for the shoe and the other relevant con- 
siderations mentiont-i above. Specifically, we have ascertained 
the value or worth of each shoe using criteria (price, comfort, 
etc) . This is the heart of the evaluation process, our working 
definition. 

Our d'^finition may be broadened by looking at the purpose 
of i.hG evaluation process. The purpose of evaluation, according 
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to Daniel Stuf t'lebeam (1971) , is not to prove but to improve . 
He ties the evaluation process closely to decision-making. 
Another way of expressing the multi-dimensionality of evalu- 
ation may be visualized in Figure 2. 



Figurt 2 - Evaluation it an Ongoiiif Prooan 




Program Evaluator's Guide, 
Educational Tatting Sarvioa, 1977 



The diagram depicts evaluation as an ongoing process. It is 
cyclical , i.e., it occurs before the CBSD plan begins, during 
the implementation of the CDSD plan and after the CBSD plan 
is completed. It illustrates that the evaluation of the CBSD 
plan cannot exist as a separate entity-it must be developed as 
an integral part of the CBSD plan. If we look at the diagram 



cloaoiy, the above points can be tied together. Evaluation is 
considered to be the nucleus of the process. Since it is at 
the core, it interacts with: 



Figure 3 •- Multi-dimensionality of Evaluation 



Dimens4.on 



(1) Needs 

Assessment 



(2) Objectives 



(3) Activities 



(4) Results 



Definition of 
Dimension 

Evaluate to deter- 
mine the needs that 
support the exist- 
ence of the CBSD 
program. 

E'o'aluate to deter- 
m. J if the program 
objectives are con- 
sistent with the in- 
formation from the 
needs assessment. 



Evaluate to deter- 
mine if the planned 
activities are ' 
meeting the . 
objectives. 



Evaluate to deter- 
mine if the activi- 
ties produce the 
desired results, as 
identified in the 
objectives, based 
upon the needs 
assessment. This 
information alco 
becomes part of the 
data base for a new 
needs assessment. 



Example 



The need exists 
for training in 
the use of media 
techniques of 
instruction. 

The objectives (to 
be able to use 
filmstrips, trans- 
parencies, etc.) 
are evaluated and 
found to be con- 
sistent with the 
need to use media 
techniques in 
instruction. 

The individualized 
training in media 
techniques and 
practice sessions 
are designed to 
m^et the objec- 
tives . 

The participants . 
understand the j 
various media 
techniques avail- 
able. They have 
incorporated them 
into teaching 
activities. Addi- 
tional training 
in videotaping 
techniques is *■ 
desired by 80% of 
t|\e participants. 
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The diagram suggests there is a constant feedback between 
evaluation activities and each of the four (4) areas. This 



feedback leads to revision of the CBSD plan. THEREFORE, WE 
SHOULD LOOK AT EVALUATION AS A TOOL THAT HELPS US TO ASCERTAIN 
THE VALUE OR WORTH OF THE CBSD PLAN AT DIFFERENT POINTS IN TIME . 
THE INFORMATION GATHERED THROUGH THE EVALUATION PROCESS WILL 
PROVIDE DECISION-MAKERS WITH INFORMATION THAT CAN LEAD TO RE - 
VISIONS OF THJ CBSD PLAN. 

How Do You Plan an Evaluation ? 

Before an evaluation method is chosen or a specific 
evaluation tool is designed, the evaluation should be planned. 
One way to think out the evaluation process in order to fit 
your needs is to answer the question: Who needs what infor- 
mation, when and in what format ? Figure 4 illustrates thiis 
process: 



Figure 4 - Planning the Evaluatio n 




Questions 



Definition of the Question 



Example 



Who? 



Who is the information 
collected for? 



Dean 



What? 



What information should 
be collected? 



Effectiveness of 

Inservice 

Training 



When? 



When does the dean need 
this information? 



May 28, 19 



What Format? 



How will 'it be shared? 
(Think about how the dean 
will use the information.) 



Short written re 
port listing the 
strengths, weak- 
nesses, and rec- 
ommendations for 



improving inservice 
training. 
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what Types of Evaluation Methods Are Available ? 

After you have determined who needs what information, 
when and in what format, the next step in the evaluation process 
is to identify the type(s) of evaluation methods that best 
serves your needs based upon (1) the phase of the ,CBSD plan and 
(2) the possible decisions to be made at each phase of the x:bSO 
plan. These relationships are illustrated in Figure 5. 

(A) Needs Assessment - See Chapter III 

(B) Formative and Summative Evaluation - Formative evaluation 
acti^vities occur when th^ CBSD t^rogram is in progress. Even 
tha best laid plans need to be reshaped a^d refocused once im- 
plemented. Its goal is to impr<>ve the staff development progreim 
activities as it progresses by red-flagging those areas re- 

* quiring mid-stream corrections. Formative evaluations usually 
center around four (4) questions: 

1) Is the CBSD program still on target with its objectives? 

2) What are the strengths and/or best features of the 
CBSD program? 

3) What are the weaknesses and/or problem areas of the 
CBSD program? 

4) How can the CBSD program be improved? 

Summative evaluation on the other hand, looks at the sum worth 
of the CBSD program after it has completed a cycle. It should 
be noted that formative and summative evaluations are not mu- 

y 

Jitially exclusive, but should be complementary. The distinction 

between formative and s'jmmative Evaluations can be illustrated 

by thinking of an airplane trip from New York City to Coluinbas, 



I'itjure 5 - Types of Evaluation 



PhaM of a 
C8SD Program 



Planning 
1 



Implementing 
2 



Recyciing 



Decision 



Have the Top 
Priority Needs Been^ 
Identified 

? 



How Can 
the Program Be 
Improved 

? 




Type of 
Evaluation 



Needs 
Assessment 



Formative 
Evaluation 



Summative 
Evaluation 



Adapted From: 



Adams, Kay Angona and Walk-^.r, Jerry P., 
Improving the Accountability of Cpreer Education , 
The Center for 'Vocational Education, 1977. 
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A suminative evaluation would primarily be concerned with whether 
the airplane arrived at its destination on time. The formative 
evaluation would occur in flight and would inonitor the distance 
achieved per hour versus the planned arrival time. If the forma- 
tive evaluation shows that the airplane will be late in arriving, 
the crew could then alter its speed, course^ etc. in order to 
try to meet the planned arrival time. 



Formative Evaluation Q.f CBSD Program * 

The type of formative evaluation activities used with 
CBSD programs will vary based upon individual needs. Paper-and~ 
pencil measures are often used, such as questionnaires, cognitive 
tests, attitude scales, and performance tests. However, other 
measures, such as interviews, simulations, review of records 
(e.g., attendance), assessment of products developed by learners, 
reviews by external panels, case histories, and systematic ob- 

servation, are not traditional measures, but can provide the 

J 

evaluator with a wealth of information. Four (4) specific 
methods are presented below: 

1) Informal feedback from participants is a useful tool 
that allows the staff development coordinator to get 
immediate feedback from participants regarding the 
quality of training, effectiveness of the presentation 
and the physical facilities. 

2) Observation during the training session will allow 
the staff training director (or advisory committee) 
to monitor the extent of group interaction (e.g., 
questions, participation, note-taking, etc) 

3) Questionnaires may be used to ask participants their 
perceptions of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
training session, quality of the training session. 



important materials or topics they perceived covered, 
' physical facilities, etc. (See Sample #1, 2, and 3) . 

Diagnostic. Performance instruments may also be used. 
espSciaiiy if the CbSC) program is modular in nature. 
The performance instruments would be used by the 

determine if participants haJe mas- 

^^n!l ^^/^'^P!^!""^®^ taught in that training com- 
ponent before he/she progresses. If this method is 
chosen, the criteria for acceptable performance should 
be clearly defined. This type of evaluation at 
selected points in the CBSD program is important 
because should a competency not be mastered by par- 
ticipants, it will be identified and the CBSD program 
can be altered (or "improved") to include a second 
review of that competency before the program pro- 
gresses. (See %nple #4). ^ 

The four (4) formative. evaluation methods listed above are com- 
plementary. The more methods used, the more comfortable you 
may feel with the evaluation results collected. However, it 
should^ be remembered that evaluation is a tool to improve the 
CBSD program; so, the evaluation methods you choose should be 
helpful, rather than burdensome. 

» 

Summative Evaluation of CBSD Pioc^ram 

The summative evaluation activities may have two foci 
which are notVitu^lly exclusive: the overall evaluation of 
CBSD activities and the impact of the CBSD program. 

Overall E valuation of the CBSD Activities . This type of 
evaluation is usually in a questionnaire format. It is geared 
toward looking at the CBSD activities from an overall perspective, 
since how the "pieces of the puzzle" of the CBSD activities program 
fit toqether should be clear to the participants by this point. To 
achieve this overall perspective, the questionnaire may tap, for 
example, organizational items (e.g., physical facilities, 
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length of trainimj) ; stronger and weaker features of the training 
program; suggestions for improvements; substantive^aceas re- 
quiring additional training; etc. (See Sample #5). 

Evaluation of' the Impact of the CBSD Program . When evalu- 
ating impact, the question arises, what kind of impact? The 
type of impact to be studied will vary based upon the reasons 
chosen to evaluate the CBSD program. For exampl6, impact can be 
evaluated in terms of: 

(1) How well were the overall CBSD program objectives 
met? When assessing the success of meeting objectives, it must 
be ensured that the objectives are clearly defined so t^iere is 
little misunderstanding of the intent of the objective. For 
example, one objective of the CBSD program may be to provide 
instructors with the knowledge and skills to incor^jorate media 
techniques into their teaching by June 1. To measure if this 
type of objective has been met, a questionnaire format is usually 
used. These questions may be incorporated in the general evalu- 
ation of CBSD activities by the participants (See Sample #5). 

In addition, the question of the extent to which the objectives 
were met may also be directed to each participant's supervisor 
and to institutional administrators (if desired) . 

(2) How well were teacher objectives met by the CBSD 
program? As opposed to the overall CBSD program objectives 
given above, learner objectives "key into" the competencies 
and skills which each participant should acquire and develop 
as a result of staff development activities. For example, one 
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learner objective may be to create transparencies/ that will be 
incorporated in each participant's introductory lesson plan. 
A variety of tests (e.g., performance tests, objective knowledge 
tests, self -assessments, peer or teacher rating, etc.) may be 
used to assess each participant's level of performance for each 
competency included in the training program (both before and 
after training). This pre/post test design will identify growth 
of each participant by competency area (Sample #6 illustrates 
one pre/post design) . 

(3) How cost effective was the CBSD training? Co6t 
effectiveness evaluation may require specialised expertise to 
undertake. Although we will not delve into this type of evalu- 
ation in detail, a few items should be noted. First, data should 
be collected in a number of areas, including total program cost 
per year, per participant and p^-ogram operation costs. Secondly, 
when identifying costs, distinguish between, start-up costs and 
yearly operating costs. Start-up costs may be distributed over 
the life of the equipment or materials to reflect a more realistic 
cost figure.- Thirdly ,^..cost savirig > practices (e.g., use of vol- 
unteers, community resources) should be included. 

Summary 

1) Although the reasons for evaluation vary, they usually 
center aroui>d determining if the CBSD program objectives were 
met, strengths and weaknesses of the CBSD program, and the cost - 
effectiveness of the CBSD activities . The information gathered 
should be used as an input in decision-making . 
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2) Evaluation is a tool that helps us to ascertain the 
value or worth of the CBSD program at different points in time 
(since evaluation is an ongoing or cyclical process) . The in- 
formation gathered through the evaluation process will provide 
decision-makers with information that can lead to revisions of 
the CBSD program (i.e., improvements in th6 CBSD program). 

3) Different types of evaluation methods are available 

to the evaluator. N eeds assessment is discussed in Chapter III. 
Formative evaluation methods are used while tlie CBSD program 
is in operation. Their goal is identifying the strengths of the 
CBSD progreun and to red-flag those areas requiring mid-stream 
corrections. Formative evaluation techniques include, but are 
not limited to pencil -and -paper measures (e.g., questionnaires, 
diagnostic performance instruments), interviews, informal feed- 
back and observation. Summative evaluation looks at the sum 
worth of the CBSD program. It has two foci: evaluation of , the 
overall evaluation of the CBSD activities and the evaluation 
of the impact of the C^SD activities. The impact evaluation may 
tap how well the CBSD program met its overall objectives, how 
well the CBSD program met its learner^ objectives, and the cost- 
effectiveness of the. CBSD program activities. It should be 
repeated that needs assessment, formative evaluation, and sum- 
mative evaluation are complementary evaluation methods that are i*. 
used at different stages of the implementation of the CBSD 
program. 
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SAMPLE *1 

« 



Daily Feedbac k 



yte.aiiL \<L^pond to the. ^olloujiftg topics by cktcking tkt ^e^pon^e, 

oi tht p^z4Z}lltatLon[i^] in i^tLmixl'atjing yoa\ <.koagkt6; [2] tht 
patztxtiat a6£!$a^ne66 c»if tkz In^oKmation p\z4tzntzd to apply 
in yoa\ too^fe iiZttinq., - . ,> • 



How Effective? 


i How Useful? 


1 Not at All 


1 Sliqhtlv 


1 Moderately 


1 Highly , 


I Extremely 


r 

• 

Topics 


Not at All 1 


Slightly 1 


Moderately . 1 


Highly I 


Extremely -I 


i 










1) Mission of Post-Secondary Education 






















Using or weaia Tecnniques in teaching 






















h^l — : ■ \ ^ — \ 

— ^ 1 













P ossible Open-Ended Questions 

1. Briefly describe two positive outcomes that resulted 
from today's activities for you. 

2. For thosa segments of the training activities which you 
found least useful, please indicate why (e.g., sub.ject- 
matter, methods used) . •■^ 

3. How coul(^ the activities/presentations have, been improved? 

4. What aspects of today's activities would you like to 
see emphasized further?. Why? 

5. What aspects of today's activities would you like to 
see deleted? Why? 
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SAMPLE »2 
Daily Feedback 



1" 



Please providet^ your candid response to the following quesitions 
about today's activities;. All data will be held in confidence. 



} 



\ 



Organization 



1. Trfe quality of the pre-staff development activity infor- 
jnation was 



V / 

<^ptstandinq Good 



Average 



Fair 



Poor 



Fair 



Comments: 

2. The meeting facilities were 
Outstanding Good Average 

1 2 ' . 3 4 

Comments: 

3. The choice of staff development topics were 
Outstanding Good Average Fair 



Poor 



Poor 



Comments: 



4. The choice of presenters were 

Outstanding Good Average 



Fair 



Poor 



Comments : 
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The small-group sessions were 
Outstanding Good Average 



Fair 



Poor 



Comments : 

The large-group sessions were 
Outstanding Good Average 

1 2 3 

Comments : 

The materials distributed were 
Outstanding Good Average 



Pair 



4 



Fair 



Poor 



Poor 



Comments : 



4 



The staff development activity as a whole was 

Outstanding Good Average Fair Poor 

12,3 4 5 

Comments : 



Content 

Please record what your ir jor objectives for participating 
in this training session were. 
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To what extent were the benefits of the program consiStent 
wa.th your major objectives? 

V^^y ' ' Not 

Much Co nsiderably Partially Somewhat At All 

Comments: , , • 



To what extent did the information presented add to your 
knowledge and skills? 

M^'^s; Not 

Much C onsiderably Partially Somewhat At All 

Comments: : > 



Indicate the extent to which you gained new insights on 
how to improve your professional performance. 

^^^y ^ Not 

Much Considerably Partially Somewhat At All 

1 2 , 3 • 4 5 

Comments: 
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SAMPLE t3 



* WORKSHOP ON COMPBTENCY-BASED ADULT 
VOCATIONAL INSTRUC'ilON 



Please circle the 
appropriate ratipg. 



A HEARm 

- — TBS I ' 



NO, 

LOUSX ADDITIONAL 







GREAT 1 


BOO 


COMMENTS 




Did the session deliver 
what was promised? 


1 2 


3 4 




2. 


Was the session relevant 
to your needs? 


1 2 


3 4 




3. 


Do you fool that you 
learned something useful? 


1 2 


3 4 








i. 


Was the level of treat- 
ment of topics appropriate? 


1 2 


3 4 




5. 


Were the following 
effective? 










a. visuals 


1 2 


3 4 






b. workshop notebooks 


1 2 


3 4 






c. audience participation 
in large-group sessions 


1 2 


3 4 


• 




d. % small-qroup'^sessions 


1 2 


3 4 






6. 


Were the deliveries of 
presentations authoritative? 


1 2 


3 4 




7. 


Were the presentations 

interr sting? 


1 2 


3 4 




8. 


Were the presentations 
entertaining? 


1 2 


3 4 





"T^ waa tno session 
w^ir" organized? 

10. were the overall session 
activities and Ideas 
Interesting? 

11, Were the presenters 
sufficiently prepared 
and knowledgeable? 

12« Was the pro-seasion 

Information sufficient: 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 
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CamplfEs if 4 * 

TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FQ^M 

Develop Student Performance Objective (B-2) 



Oirtctlont: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate oox under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. ^ 
If, because of special circumstances, a performartce component was not 
appli c able, of impossible t6 execute, place in X in the N/A box. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



1. All objectives contained a statement of performance . . . □ nan □ □ 

2. The performance statements contained an action verb - . □ □ □ □ □. □ 

3. The performance statements described the activity in 

. which the student would be involved in sufficient detail to rn i — i j — i i — i i— i r-n 

be understood ,LJ U I I I I LJ I I 

4. All objectives contained stated or implied conditions . . □ □ □ □ □ □ 

5. The conditions were realistic in terms of the performance q j— j q q 

6 All objectives specified criteria for achievement . □ □ o □ □ □ 

a 

7 The criteria were realistic in terms of the performance i — i i — i r-n i — i r—i 
required > LJ LJ 'LJ' L_J LJ LJ 

8. The criteria were realistic in terms of the conditions out- j~j 

9. Cognitive domain objectives were included . . □ □ □ □ □ □ 

10. Cognitive objectives which required more than mere recall i — i j — j i — i i — i (~1 
were included I I I I I I I I I I I I 

11. Psychomotor objectives were included . . . □ □ □ □ □ □ 

12: Psychomotor objectives were included which required pn r—i i— n r—n i— n r— i 

nr>ore than mere imitation of the instructor L J LJ LJ 1 1 LJ LJ 

13. Affective domain objectives were included □ □□□ □□ 
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tional requirements 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 





15. The criteria for the affective objectives provided alterna- 
tive ways for students to demonstrate the feelings/ 
attitudes » 

Sequencing 

16. The objectives were arranged in a logical sequence . . 

17. The sequence provided for the accomplishment of en- 
abling objectives before terminal ones 

18. The sequence facilitated student accomplishment of the 
objectiv.es — — — — — — 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A. GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item': 
receives a NONE. POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine \ ^ 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to- reach competency in the weak \ 

• \ 
\ 

L«v«lt of Porformanco for Final AtMttmant \ 

14/ A The criterion was not met because it was not 
appMcaMa to the situation 

Nona . No attampt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it was relevant 

Poor The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 
has only vary llmKod ability to perform it. 
Fair The teacher is unable to perform this skrU m an . 
acceptable manner, but has aoma ability to perform it 
Qopd The teac^er is able to perform this skill in an 
affoctlva manner 

Excallant The leacher is able to perform this skill in a 
vary affoctiva manner 



Source: Performance-Based Teacher Education Project, The Center 
for Vocational Education, "Develop Student Performance Objectives" 
(Module B-2) , American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials (University of Georgia, Athens). 
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SAMPLE #5 



Suminative Evaluation; CBSD Activities 

Please fzovide your candid responses to the following questions 
about the ataff development activities. The information- will- 
be used to improve future staff developiment activities. All 
data will be held int confidence. 

Background Information (Optional) 
1. What is your present position? 
[ Full-time instructor 



Part-time, instructor 



Other (specify) 



2. How many years have you been in this role? 



3. In how many other stc\ff development activities have you 
participated?* 

1-3 



4-6 



over 6 
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Planning and Implementation 

Rate the overall quality of the staff development activities' by 
circling the appropriate rating for each of the following items: 



^ Quality 

Poor Fair Average Good Outstanding 



1. Pre-staff development 
activity information 

2. Meeting facilities 

3. Choice of staff 
development topics 

4. Choice of presenters 
^5. Small-group sessions. 

6. Large-group sessiOiis 

7. Simulation group 
, sessions 

8. Materials distributed 

9. Staff development 
activity as a whole 



1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 



2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



3 

1^ 



3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 



5 

5 

5 
5 
5 

5 

5 
5 
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' staff Development. Objectives 



Jjlf^o?^?; 5^ circling the appropriate rating, how much impact 
the staff development activities _have had in y^^^T^^M^^tr-to- 
GO .tQe.._fn3 low4ng; 7 jr ^ 



2. 

4. 
5. 
6. 



Objective 

To state d rationale 
for career deviilop- 
ment. > 

To use simulation 
materials in teaching, 



Very 
Little 



1 
1 

1 
1 

1 



Amount of Impact = 
Little Some " Much 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3' 
3 



Very 
Much 



5 
5 
5 
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What were the best features of the staff development 
activities? 



What were the weaker features of the staff development 
activities? 



What sug'gestions would you make for improving future staff 
development activities? 



Did the s^aff development activities meet your personal 
objectives for participating in the training activities? 



In what areas would you feel additiona^l staff development 
is required? 
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SAMi>LE^#6 > 

Ej^timate of Performance 
(Conf44ential) 



Pi^;,««^oL^ S^i^ contains several easy-to-complete Items. 
Please respond to each item as frank'ly as possible. You nefid 
not' respond to any item about which ybu feel reluctant? ' 

i-o ^<Jr^ items arl designed only t^o collect, information related 
to tne Institute, your responses will be^^pt confidential' and 
not used to make any judgmental sbatemen^rSbput yod or anyone ' 
else. In order to match instruments while maintaining.. anonymity. 

Sa^orLV^ ^''^''^ identify, this and subLqueSt^ ^/ 

materials you turn in. .. 



0 



I 



Home Phone No. ^ ' 

Date ' / 

'Module No. ' 



National Institute for Performance-Based Teacher Education 
The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



1975 
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^•^^P^'- utilize and Evaluate. PMiEli;arr±culaJ^-Wat^ 

« * 

(Module X-101) *' 



Directions: The. following tasks describe seve]^al of the per- 
formance components necessary- to effectively adapt, utilize 
and evaluate PBVTE in an actual institutional setting. ^ Using 
the definitions for each level of performance given below, you 
are tcT respond to several -items on the next two pages. First, 
please study the definitions given below. 



£2215 You are unable to perform this task, or have 

only very limited ability to perforji it. 

^3! in You are unable to- perform this task in an 

a cceptable manner,, bdt have some ability 
to perform it. 

Good ', You are able to perform this task in an" 

effective manner. 

Excellent: You are able to perform this task ii> a very 
effective manner. . 



Now, please respond to ^ach of the items by checking (✓) your 
current estimated level of performance. 



\ 
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-A\t: "this ' t ime, - irow^wel-l- - cair-you 
perform (execute) the following 
tasks? 

1. Identify the need for 
improving alternative 
approaches to personnel 
development in ^vocational 
education . 

2. Describe the concept Ss.and 
rationale underlying the 
PBTE approach to teacher 
education. 

* 

3. Describe the nature and use 
of modularized performance- 
based professional teacher 
education curricula^ 

4. Compare and explain the 
differences between PBT£ < 
programs and traditional 

\ programs of teacher education. 

5v.- Explain alternative approaches 
for implementing preservice 
and in-service performanoe- 
' based teacher education 
programs and materials. 

6. Assess individual student 
. needs and select appropi late 

PBVTE curricular materials for 
meeting the professional 
preparation needs of present 
and prospective vocational 
teachers. 

7. Develop and make operational 
an appropriate teaching- 
learning design for 
implementing PBVTE curricula 



Serve effectively in the 
teacher educator role as 
resource person, advisor, and 
evaluator . 



Li:Vi;j. OF I'ERFORMANCE 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 












« 


* * 


✓ 






t 


* •• 

t 




6 




* 




\ 

*> 




1 


t 


V 








f 




4 * 
• 
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9. Orient prospective and in- 
service teachers to their 
role and responsibilities in 
using performance-based 
curricular materials. 

10. Evaluate the quality and 
effectiveness of performance- 
based materials in developing 
specified professional 
teacher competencies. 

11. Objectively assess a . 
teacher's ability to perform 
specified competencies in an 
actual classroom situation. 

12. Assist with the training of 
other vocational teacher 
educators and administrators 
who desire to adapt, utilize, 
and evaluate PBVTE curricula. 





Fa 1 I 




i;xco i J (Jilt 
















• 








* 


» 


y 







How rtjany times have you already adapted, utilized, and 
^v^luated PBVTE ^in an actual institutional setting? 

0 

i:A3 ^ 

4-6 

7-9 

10 or more 



At this time, how well do yoi^ feel you could adapt, utilize, 
and evaluate PBVTE in an actual institutional setting? 
(Coi.sider all of the tasks involved) . 

\ 

Poor \ 

Fair 

Good 

Excellient 
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APPENDIX A 



A Review of Literature Concerning the 
Personnel Development Needs of Post-Secondary 
Vocational-Technical Teachers 
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INTRODUCTION 
Purpose 

Occupational education programs increased at an 
unprecedented rate — both in number and enrollment — during 
the 1960s. In that period of accelerated growth, the emphasis 
was on the in^tiatio'n of- programs and thiB ^acqui^sition of 
facilities. In the 1970s, however, since the programs are 
established and facilities procured, the priority is 
directed toward persons, toward the particular needs of 
students, administrators, and teachers who are involved in 
occupational education. Implied in this priority is the 
impleijnentation of programs which will foster the professional 
growth of teachers and result — ultimately — in the growth of 
students. With the recognition of personnel development as 
a valuable mechanism for the improvement of occupational 
education comes the question of what to include in the 
content of such programs. Although the issue of a program's 
substance depends to a great extent on the needs of individual 
teachers and their respective institutions, it is apparent 
from the literature that occupational teachers hold 
in common certain philosophical and pedagogical needs. The 
purpose of the literature review was to identify these generic 

Hi- 



needs. This review, then, is a resource document for use 
in the design of personnel development programs for teachers 

c 

of post-secondary occupational education. 

Definicion of Terms 
In ord€r to assure a common understanding of the key 
terms used throughout this, review, the following definitions 
are offered. .. , 

^- Community collec^e is used as a referent for both 
community and junior colleges. , 

2. Occugation alt education is used with reference 
to vocational-tecnnical education programs conducted in 
institutions of post-secondary education, including 
communi'ty colleges > technical institutes, area vocational- 
technical schools, pr;,prietary vocational schools, and 
senior colleges and universities. 

3. Personnel development and staff develop ment are 
used interchangeably to mean "enhancing talents, expanding 
the interests, improving the competence, and otherwise 
facilitating the professional and personal, growth" (Gaff, 

p. 14) of teachers in institutions of occupational education. 

4. Teacher is used with reference to the person who 

instructs post-£econdary students. The term instructor is 

— — . — _ 0 

used interchangeably with teacher. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

The rapid expansion of occupational education received its 
first impetus through the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
This act authorized an annual appropriation of $15 million 
to support '^programs linked exclusively to the training of 
highly skilled technicians in recognized occupations 
necessary to the national defense" (Strong and Schaefer, p. 9) . 

Between 1958 and 1968, the increased national demand for 
technological and skilled manpower mandated — in effect — the 
expansion of occupational programs at the post-secondary level. 
The Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968. provided additional financial 
resources for occupational education. According to Medsker 
and Tillery, "As a result of the Vocational Education Act 

/ 

of 1963 and other enabling federal career legislation 
passed in the mid-1960s, massive financial support was 
given tc the development of the widest array of occupational 
training programs in the history of public community college 
education" (p. 21) . Concurrently, community college enroll- 
ments increased by 271 percent between 1960 and 1970, and the 
number of these institutions increased by 61 percent (O'Banion, 
1974, p. 24) . 

The accelerated interest in occupational education at the 
two-year post-secondary level was recognized in the passage 
of Title X of the Education Amendments of 1972. Cited as 
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"the first attempt on the part of Qongress to promote community' 
colleges" (Burkett, p. 64), Title X authorized federal and 
state mechanisms to further the "establishment and expansio^i" 
of community colleges and occupational-- education (Strong and ' \ 
Schaefer, p. 31) . While occupational education is also 
offered in proprietary schools, technical institutes, and 
senior colleges and universities, the community college is the 
primary source. In fact, 75% of all occupational education 
is offered in community colleges (Meeds, 1975.). 

OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION: AN EGALITARIAN MISSION 

fl 

Literature concerning community colleges emphasizes an 
institutional philosophy based on the "-egalitarian premise 
•that each individual sho.uld Tdc allowed to develop the limits 
of his [or her] capabilities" (Medsker and Tillery, p. 14). 
These institutions — heralded as "the people's college" — epitomize 
the American aspiration that "education — and as much of it 
as can be obtained — ^-shall be. open to all citizens. . ." 
(Garrison, p. 6),.- The egalitarian nature of occupational 
education is reflected in low-tuition programs which adhere ^ 
to open admission (the "open-door policy") , respond to community 
needs, and thus are committed to serve a wide variety of students 
who have diverse needs. Riendeau has described why the 
actualization of such a philosophy is a relatively new 
development in the American system of education: 



. . the educational ins t* tut ions 
receiving the most Brownie points have 
, traditionally been those with the best 
admissions systems — "by selecting the 
best, they turn out the best." So 
while the American educational system 
stoutly claims to endorse the philosophy 
of "education for a'll,"- it has had a 
built-in, selecting-out mechanism, (p. 40) 

In their refusal to perpetuate the "built-in selecting-out 
mechanism^" community colleges are faced with the complex task 
of implementing programs for "persons of a.ll ages who will 
come for varying lengths of time/ to achieve a variety of 
educational goals, and at intervals throughout their lives" 
(Kerr, p. 10). With regard to the role of two-year post- 
secondary institutions, Glenn has written that: 

These institutions have taken on a 
difficult assignment of serving the 
needs of any person over sixteen who 
wants to learn. They are basically 
teaching institutions and represent: 
opportunity to individuals in the 
lower economic percentile who want 
to better their income and live more 
comfortably in society; a place where 
individuals can develop employment 
skills, upgrade their current employ- 
ment skills, or retrain for new and 
emerging occupations; and a way for 
individuals to pursue vocational 
interests, whether it be as a hobby, 
for part-time employment or to keep 
self-activated and interested during 
retirement years, (p. 17) 

The complexity of this "assignment" coupled with the 

rapid expansion of occupational education have resulted in 

a critical need for stafjE development programs designed 

specifically for occupational teachers. 
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A STAFF FOR THE MISS I 
Few staff members have been oriented to th^ -<;ranununity 
college through attendance as students in such instititt4x)ns 
or through enrollment in a graduate course about such 
institutions. Staff members are recruited from a wide range 
of sources, including the public school system, business, 
industry and four-year institutions, and characteristically 
are unprepared for employment as teachers in the community 
college. Even many of the preservice programs designed for 
the preparation of community college teachers have been 
inadequate (O'Banion, 1974, p. 28). 

Mammons and Wallace maintain that "community colleges 
have never had staffs trained specifically to meet the special 
problems of , their students" (p.^ 1). This fact is attributed 
to the n^ecessity of hiring "partially prepared professionals" 
during the 1960s and the "then prevalent shortage of teaching 
professionals" (Hammons and Wallace, p. 1). The period of 
rapid growth in the 1960s also meant that the priority of 
two-year institutions was given to acquiring facilities and 
developing programs. However, since that period it has 
been recognized that the quality of education depends to 
a great extent on the quality of staff. "The priority of 
the future is a priority on persons, on the needs of the 
people who staff the people's college" (O'Banion, 1974, 
p. 25). 
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NEEDS IN PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 

. An Understanding of the Mission 
With respect to identifying topics for inclusion in 
personnel development programs, . .the question of what 
to include, or what needs impr,oving, is best answered by 
asking those for whom" the program is . intended — the ..faculty" 
(Haroraons, p. 165) . The following needs related to the unique 
roie of the community college have frequently appeared in 
faculty surveys: 

O 

.Knowledge, of the multi-purposes 
of the community college, specifi- 
cally: ♦transfer education, adult 
and continuing' education, general ^ 
education, remedial and develop- 
mental programs, vocational -tech- 
nical education 

.Knowledge of the characteristics 
and needs of community college 
students » . 

.Purposes (and implications) of the 
open-door admissions policy 
(Hammons, pp. 165-166) 

These same needs are reflected as "priority needs" throughout 
the literature on staff development in two-yea^ institutions. 
In An Assessment of Community College Staff Development 
Needs , Hammons and .Wallace conclude that significant "lack of 
faculty understanding of the community college's unique 
role" (p. 41) may be a deterrent in the institution's ability 
to fulfill that role. 

An Understanding of the Clientele 
"Staff understanding of the clientele served" is another 
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need cited in the assessment by Hairtnpns and Wallace (p. 35) . 
Implicit in the need for an understanding of the clientele 
served is the need for an understanding of "nontraditional 
students," including "black students, older students ^ 
returning to school, women, international students', people 
lacking basic literacy and/or computational skills, physically 
limited or handicapped students, or anyone who does not 
feel comfortable with the typical (traditional) classroom - 
experience" (Goodman, p. '267). \^any of these nontraditional 
students are also referred to as "new clientele." For 
example. Park identifies the "new clientele" as "the 
unemployed, the developmen tally disabled, senior citizens, 
women, full-time employed, parolees, and the underemployed" 
(p. 29). • , 

Ethnic Minorities 

Teachers who operate from a White middle class value 
system must alter their "value systems and perceptual worlds" 
in order to address the needs of ethnic minorities (Bernier 
and Davis, p. 269). On the subject of Black enrollees in 
vocational education. Moody and Sheppard emphasize the 
importance of the teacher's sensitivity to "what is special 
about their (Blacks •] backgrounds, values, cultural patterns, 
immediate environment and specific influences presently 
impinging on them" (p. 119).. The same sensitivity is required 
with regard to Native American (Indian) and Spanish-speaking 
students. Invariably, the burden is placed on Native Ameri- 
cans to understand White middle class values. As a result 
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of strong cultural influences, mpst Indian students "have 
not been able to fully comprehend their relationship tQ 
education, ana education to the . world of work" (A^ure, 1974, 
p. 110). Consequently, Indian students need special/help in 
understanding themselves in relation to education and 
subseqviently, to occupational opportunities. In a discussion 

< r 

of vocational education and Mexican -Americans, Yaldez 
» writes of the cruelty of the American educational system: 
"Little does it matter that he is slow in learning due ,to 
his thinking process which conceptualizes in. Spanish, translates 
into English, and then reacts. Educatprjs label him a slow 
learner- without regard ' for the cause or any consideration 
for a remedy" (p. 160). In order to diminish such insensi- 
tivity and to effectively respond to the culturally and 
linguistically-different student, teachers must forego 
their ethnocentric orientation in favor of one which fosters 
an appreciation of linguistic and cultural differences. 

« 

The Physically Handicapped 

A growing number of community colleges are providing 
occupational education for the physically handicapped. With 
regard to physically handicapped students "vocational 
education takes on an even more important meaning" (Shworles, 
p. 137) for disabled persons than for those who are not 
disabled. For the handicapped, work signifies the "road to 
normality." Shworles^ writes of the convincing evidence that 
community colleges can "effectively integrate handicapped 
students into vocational education programs" (p. 144). . 
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Occupational teachers must be sensitive to«thi^ fact 
that the handicapped especially "need to be educated to 
their /ull capacity " (Shworles, p. 143) since ma y jobs 
are not open, to people who ai'e physically 4is.abled. Thus, 
the handicapped person must "prove competence beyond a 
doubt in order to overcoxtie stereotypes" (Shworles, p. 143). 
Women • . • , ' 

Among the new clientele are an increasing number of 
women students who have particular needs. Like those 
students who are physically handicapped and those who are 
"linguistically and culturally different," women, too, jnust 
contend with stereotypes. In a society which practices 
"occupation according to sex," women face numerous obstacles 
in occupational education. If occupational instructors 
are to understand the special needs of women, they must 
first understand that these needs "are based on the inadequacy 

« 

of the current, often implicit, assumptions about women and 

employment" (Kievit, p. 83). In "Women's Expanding 

Roles.: Implications for , Vocational Education," Kievit reports 

that women need: 

. t^o be spared from the material and behavior 
based on sex-stereotyping 

.to be assisted in Analyzing their aptitudes, 
interests, and abilities as these relate to 
selection and preparation for jobs or careers 

.to be helped in Redefining "the more signi- 
ficant role which employment is to have in 
their lives" 
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. to have access to information about 
^ occupational training programs and employment 
opportunities (p. 83) , 

Sensitizing occupational instructors to the needs of 
women — especially thos6 women enrolled in npn traditional 
programs — should be given high priority in staff development 
programs (Eliason, p. 21). Teachers who have been conditioned 
to think in terms of "men* s. jobs" and "women's jobs" "require 
help in restructuring their perceptions" (Kievit/p. 83). 
In addition to sensitizing teachers to the needs of women, 
staff development programs can function significantly to 
provide an opportunity for teachers to thoroughly exai&ine 
their perceptions, values, arid beha-iors, particularly, those 
which perpetuate sexism and racism. McClelland and Bushnell 
emphasize the critical importance of values clarification 
-.1 the present time of "value crisis" and state tfiat "the 
affective domain cannot be ignored" in staff development 
programs (p. 17) . 
Part-Time Students 

Through a recently completed study of California community 
colleges, it was found that part-time students now comprise 
inore than two-thirds of the enrollment. Approximately 
50 percent of these students are at least 21 years .of age. 
lii their discussion of occupational education for older 
students, McClelland and Bushnell note that adults who are 
in the 25 to 30-year age bracket are experJ-encing increased 
competition in the labor market (p. 11). As a result, many 
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Of these individuals--who already have college degrees — are 
returning to school for para-professional occupational training 
(McClelland and Bushnell, p. 11). 'In addition to, an increase' 
in the number of "returning students," a marked enrollment 
increase is occurring with respect to persons are entering 
college for the first time at the age of 40 or 60 or older, 
(Knoell, p. 23). For these part-time students ^ho already 
have an extensive employment history, traditional curricula - 
and instructional practices are inappropriate. Gillie citefe 
"a heavy reliance upon traditional. . .instruction" as a 
weakness which requires attention in staff development programs 

?• ^"^^ " The influx of nontraditional students has 
drawn attention to the need for nontraditional instructional 
approaches. . .the demands of new clienteles require 

new staff competencies, particularly in instruction" (Hamroons 
and Wallace, p. 1) . 

Increased Competence in Instruction 
According to McCabe and Smith, "The commitment ( of com- 
munity colleges]. . .clearly seems to be to provide services to 
an increasingly disparate population in an increasingly person- 
alized way" (p. 12). The importance of irjdividualized instruc- 
tion for nontraditional students is emphasized by Shill in his 
discussion of personnel development programs for teachers of 
nontraditional students. Such programs "will stress the impor- 
tance of establishing guidelines for setting up individual pro- 
grams of study" (p. 322). Teachers need expertise in developing 
"well-defined sequences of objectives which progressively 



build upon student achievement" and in using a "wide 
variety of materials and procedures" to. assist students in 
fulfilling their objectives (Shill, p. 322) . 

Community college personnel reflected a concern for 
individualized instruction in their responses to the survey 
by Hammons and Wallace. Sixty-seven percent of the respon- 
dents expressed a need for training in the development and 
use~of individualized materials. The need for faculty training 
in "motivating students in individualized instruction" 
was noted by 72 percent of the survey respondents. As a 
result of their survey, Hammons and Wallace have concluded 
that individualized instruction is one of t^e major problem 
areas for instructors in two-year colleges, (p. 15) 

Although the concern for faculty expertise in indivi- 
dualized instruction — as well as other forms of nontraditional 
instruction — often stems from a concern for nontraditional 
students. Park has declared that "the development of alternative 
systems goes beyond merely meeting the needs of nontraditional 
students" (p. 29). He maintains that alternative instructional 
systems should be tailored to the student's learning style . 
Television instruction, newspaper courses, individualized 
programmed learning, or "graveyard shift" courses are among 
the alternatives cited by Park. With the development of new 
instructional technologies and other nontraditional approaches 
to learning, it is "imperative that all staff have opportun- 
ities to learn about and to adapt these innovations to their 
particular institutions" (O'Banion, 1974, p. 33). 



In addition to the need for staff development in the 
use of instructional innovations, a variety of needs exist 

r 

With regard to other instructional skills. In the Hanunons 
and Wallace survey, 66 percent of the respondents expressed 
a need for training in the formulation of behavioral obiec- 
tives. Slightly over half of the respondents (53 percent) 
designated '^the development of proper test items" as a staff 
development need (p. 15). Sixty-eight percent of the survey 
participants cited "expertise in selecting, devel')ping, and 
utilizing multi-media instructional materials" as an inservice 
/ training need (p. 15) . In a discussion of instructional 

technology, McClelland and Bushnell point out that staff 
development programs must "not only feature mastery of the 
equipment but, more importantly. . .train teachers to 
make full use of it in the instructional process" (p. 16). 
Instructors must develop the skills required to state their 
learning objectives and then match suitable training methods 
and media to the objectives (p. 16). 

Post-secondary occupational teachers have also expressed 
a need for improved competence in developing better course 
outlines, increasing student motivation, utilizing group 
process skills in class discussion, and evaluating instruc- 
tional strategies (Hammons, p. 166). Conclusively, a need 
exists for the further development of teaching skills. ' 
Enhancement of these skills will enable occupational instructors 
to more effectively convey their technical knowledge and 
expertise to students. 
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CONCLUSION 



According to a review of the literature, occupational 
instructors have a wide variety of needs with regard to 

; ■ / 

personnel development. Those needs which call for particular, , 

attention in personnel developmient programs include: 

. The Need for An Understanding of the Onique 
Role of the Cornniunity College, specifically 

(1) a. knowledge of the multi-purposes 
of the community college — transfer 
education, adult and dontinuing educa- 
tion, general education, remedial emd 
developmental programs, vocational- 
technical education, and 

(2) a knowledge of the characteristics euid 
needs of community college students 

(3) an understanding of the purposes and 
implications of the open-door 
admissions policy 

. The Need for An Understanding of Nontraditional 
Students , including 

(1) ethnic minorities 

(2) physically handicapped 

( 3 ) women 

(4 J 'older students 

(5) part-rtime students 

. The Need for Increased Competence in Instruction , 
specifically in regard to 

(1) designing and implementing individualized 
instruction 

(2) formulating behaviorial objectives 

(3) developing test items 
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(4) selecting and using multi-media ' 
instructional materials 

(5) developing course outlines 

* 

(6) increasing student motivation 

(7) utilizing group process skills in class 
discussion 

(8) evaluating instructional strategies 
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INTKODUCTION 

Thi^ annotated bibliography of resources provides, in 
abstract form, materials which could be useful to post-secondary 
staff development personnel as they plan, prepare, and implement 
a competency-based staff development program. The bibliography 
is further seen as an aid for post-secondary vocational teachers 
in understanding competency-based education (CBE) , and in locating 
related materials. 

Abstracts contained in this section have been organized 
into the following four sections: 

1. Competency-Based Staff Development: Instructional 
Materials, ^ ? 

2. Meeting the Needs of Special Groups: General References, 

3. Competency-Based Education: Instructional Materials, 

4. General References. 

An alphabetical listing of all referenced publishers and their 
addresses is provided at the end of this section.. 

Process for Obtaining Documents 

The information on the resources for competency-based staff 
development programs described herein was obtained from several 
sources. Documents were selected from a computer search of 
Abstracts in Instructional Materials/Abstracts in Research Ma- 
terials (AIM/ARM) and Educational Resources Information Center 
fERIC) . The search was further extended to include dissertations, 
periodicals, magazines, and special publications from the holdings 
of the Research Library at The National Center for Research in 



vocational Education. The project's advisory committee assisted 
in the identification of further leads for resource documents. 
Additional materials were acquire*^ through personal communications 
with individuals, agencies, and commercial publishing firms as 
weir as the personal libraries of project staff. ' 

We would like to recognize Robert E. Norton, Glen E. Fardig, 
and Joan Simon Jbnes for allowing us to reproduce, in part or 
in full, abstracts taken from An Annotated Bibliography of 
competency-Based Vocational Instruction-Preliminary Ver«Son 
(Fardig and Jones, 1977*), Competency-Based Administrator IrHn - 
caticm^ograms^ and Materials (Norton, 1977**), and Vocational . 




after each abstract title indicate the author, from whomcthe 



abstract was_i5Jatained^. 



Systems for Selecting and Reviewing the Ab stracts 

Items were selected. for inclusion in the bibliography if 
they are of fairly recent publication, are considered to.be 
generally useful to staff development personnel, and are cur- 
rently available to the profession. 

The materials described in this section were developed 
by a number of different agencies or institutions, e.g. univer- 
sities, research and development centers, «nd state departments, 
consequently, the overall quality, format, assessment procedures, 
and objectives outlined in the materials vary widely, it is 
anticipated'-that some of these materials may be useful to staff " 
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development personnel as they design'^ and implemejnt new programs ^ 
or upgrade and enhance existing ones. It is therfore recommended 
that the individual needs of teachers in the competency-basad 
staff development program be given serious consideration as 
modules and materials are being selected. The materials abstracted 
in this section are those considered most appropriate, by the 
reviewers and reflect only a select segment of the materials 
which are available to post-secondary staff. 

.Explanation of Abstracts . . .1 

Each abstract coptains as much information as possible. 
Wherever possible, ED and VT numbers are provided.- In some • * 
instances the publishing date and prices were not available. 
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Compotoncy "Based Staff Development : 
Instructional Materials 

Brooks, K. et al. Industry Services Leadership Development 
Modules. Mississif>pi State, MS: Mississippi Research 
and curriculum Unit for Vocational-Technical Education, 
College of Education, Mississippi State University, 3.976. 
Price: $50.00 per ^t only to out-of-state groups; 
Free to interested persons or group*^ in Mississippi. 

This series of 33 self-paced instructional modules 
are designed to train state and local leaders for roles 
in industrial training. Each module contains industrial 
training information, self-test, practice learning 
activities, and a list of institutions for performing 
the industrial teaching task(s) in an actual work 
situation. The materials are intended for use by 
personnel in any organization which has a training 
function. The modules are designed for use by individuals, 
small groups, and/or large groups. The modules are 
grouped into 13 categories: ( 1) Orientation to Industry 
Services, ( 2) Establishing Contacts and Relationships, 
(3) Obtaining Agreements, (4) Identifying Training Needs, 
(5)Acquiring Resources, (6)Training Instructors for 
Industry Services, (7) Preparing for Training, (8) Preparing 
Training Materials, (9) Selecting Candidates, ( 10) Monitoring 
Training Programs, (11) Closing Training Programs, 
(12) Placing Progreim Participants, and (13) Evaluating 
Industry Services Programs. ^ 

Carger Education Center, The Florida State University, Florida's 
Approach to Competency-Based Individualized Training 
(FACIT) . Tallahassee, FL: State of Florida, Department 
of Education, 1977. 

This is a series of indivic lized learning packages 
(modules) for the preservice and ins^rvice training of 
vocational teachers who are to implement individualized, 
competency-basec' »Drograms. They are basically self- 
contained and se- .'-instructional . There are six 
instructional components: Goal Setting (2 competencies) ; 
Objectives (4); Criterion Referenced Testing (6); 
Learning Experiences (11); Evaluation (3); Instructional 
Management (6) . 

Support materials include optional media for the 
instructional components, a filmstrip overview of the 
FACIT system, participant's guide, and facilitator's 
quide. Suitable for classroom or workshop use, the 
components require approximately 26 hours for the learner 
to complete. 



Carney, Thomas. Pogt-Secondary Teacher Training Module . 
Austin, TX: Division of Occupational Research and 
Development, Department of Occupational and Technical 
Education, Texas Education Agency, n.d. 

This series of 11 modules is directed toward the 
post-secondary occupational education instructor. Each 
module may be utilized according to its sub-units or as 
a whole for inservice teacher training and traditional 
credit courses. The following competehcies attained ' 
individually as the need dictates: curriculum development, 
instructional strategies, instructional tactics, test 
construction, evaluation, student-teacher relationships, 
professionalism, public relations, program management, 
health occupations education, and team teaching. A 
number of diagrams, selected bibliographies, forms and 
other relevant information can be found in each module. 

The Center for Vocational Education. Program Planning, 

Development and Evaluation — Category A . Athens, GA: 
American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials, 1978. Price range for modules, in this 
category: $2.10-$4.80. 

This set of modules represents one of the ten 
categories of professional competencies covered by The 
Center's 100 performance-based teacher education modules. 
The following modules are contained in this category: 

.Prepare for a Community Survey 

.Conduct a Community Survey 

.Report the Findings of a Community Survey 

.Organize an Occupational Advisory Committee 

.Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 

.Develop Program Goals and Objectives 

.Conduct an Occupational Analysis 

.Develop a Course of Study 

.Develop Lohg-Range Program Plans 

.Conduct a Student Follow-up Study 

.Evaluate Your Vocational Program. 

Each module is an instructional package designed to 
cover one or more closely related teaching competencies. 
The package, includes information activities and feedback 
devices to help the learner acquire each competency. 

The Center for Vocational Education. Instructional Planning— 
Category B . Athens, GA: American Association for — 
Vocational Instructional Materials, 1977. Price range for 
modules in this category: $2.00-$3.50. 

This set of modules represents one of the ten 
categories of professional competencies covered by The 
Center's 100 performance-based teacher education modules. 
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The followinc] modules are contained in this category: 
.Determine Needs and Interests of Students 
.Write Student Performance Objectives 
.Develop a Unit of Instruction 
.Develop a Lesson Plan 
•Select Student Instructional Materials 
•Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 
Each module is an instructional package designed to 

cover one or more closely related teaching competencies. 

The package includes informa°tion activites and feedback 

devices to help the learner r.cquire each competency. 

The Center for. Vocational Education. Instructional Execution — 
Category C . Athens, GA: American Association for 
Vocational Instructional Materials, 1977. Price range 
for modules in this category: $1.50-$4.20. 
.Direct Field Trips 

.Conduct Group, Discussions, Panel Discussions, and 
Symposiums 

.Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and Question Box 
, Techniques 

.Direct Students in Instructing Other Students 
.Employ Simulation Techniques 
.Guide Student Study 

.Direct Student Laboratory Experience 

.Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 

.Employ the Project Method 

.Introduce a Lesson 

•Summarize a Lesson 

.Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 

.Employ Reinforcement Techniques 

.Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable 

Learners 
.Present an Illustrated Talk 
.Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 
.Demonstrate a Concept of Principle 
.Individualize Instruction 
.Employ the Team Teaching Approach 
.Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Information 
.Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 
.Present information with Models, Real Objects, and 

Flannel Boards 
.Present Information with Overhead and Opaque 

Materials 

.Present Information with Filmstrips and Slides 
.Present Information with Films 
.Present Information with Audio Recordings 
.Present Information with Televised and Videotaped 

Materials 
.Employ Programmed Instruction 
.Present Information with the Chalkboard and 

Flip Chart 
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Each module is an instructional package designed to 
cover one or more closely related teaching competencies. 
The package includes information activities and feedback 
devices to help the learner acquire each competency. 

The Center for Vocational Education. Instructional Evaluation — 
Category p . Athens, GA: American Association for 
Vocational Instructional Materials, 1978. Price range 
for modules in this category: $1.30-$3.20» 

This set of modules represents one of the ten 
categories of professional competencies covered by The 
Center's 100 performance-based teacher education modules. 
The following modules are contained in this category: 

.Establish Student Performance Criteria 

.Assess Student Performance: Knowledge 

.Assess Student Performance: Attitude 

•Assess Student Performance: Skills 

.Determine Your Instructional Effectiveness 
Each module is an instructional package designed to 
cover one or more closely related .teaching competencies. 
The package includes information activities and feedback 
devices to help the learner acquire each competency. 

The Center for Vocational Education. Instructional Management — 
Category E . Athens, GA: American Association for 
Vocational Instructional Materials, 1977. Price range 
for modules in this category: $1.70-$3.80. 

This set of modules represents one of the ten 
categories of professional competencies covered by The 
Center's 100 performance-based teach6r education modules. 
The following modules are contained in this category: 
.Project Instructional Resource Needs 

.Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
.Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 
.Maintain a Filing System 
.Provide for Student Safety 

.Provide for the First Aid Needs of Students 
.Assist Students in Developing Self-Discipline 
.Organize the Vocational Laboratory 
.Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Each module is ap instructional package designed to 
cover one or more closely related teaching competencies. 
The package includes information activities and feedback 
devices to help the learner acquire each competency. 

The Center for Vocational Education. Guidance — Category F . 
Athens, GA: American Association for Vocational 
Instructional Materials, 1977. Price range for modules 
in this category: $2.00-$2.70. 
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This set of modules represents one of the ten 
categories of professional competencies covered by The 
Center's 100 performance-based teacher education modules. 
The following modules are contained in thi-« category: 
.Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection 
Techniques 

.Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 
.Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 
.Provide Information on Educational and Career 

Opportunities 
.Assist Stud *nts in Applying for Employment or 
Further ciducation 
Each module is an instructional package designed to 
cover one or more closely related teaching competencies. 
The package includes information activities and feedback 
devices to help the learner acquire each competency. 

The Center for Vocational Education. School-Community 

Rela tions— Category G . Athens, GA: American Association 
Tor Vocational Instructional Materials, 1978. Price 
range for modules in this category: $1.50-$2.50. 

This ser of modules represents one of the ten 
categories of professional competencies covered by The 
Center's 100 performance-based teacher education modules. 
The following modules are contained in this category; 
.Develop a School-Community Relations Plan for 

for Your Vocational Program 
.Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 
.Develop Brochures tc Promote Your Vocational Program 
.Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
.Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your 

Vocational Program 
.Arrange for Television and Radio Presentations 

Concerning Your Vocational Program 
.Conduct an Open House 
.Work with Members of the Community 
.Work with State and Local Educators 
.Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 
Each module is an instructional package designed to 
cover one or more closely related teaching competencies. 
The package includes information activiities and feedback 
devices to help the learner acquire each competency. 

The Center for Vocational Education. Student Vocational 
0rgani2ation--Category H . Athens, GA: American 
Association for Vocational Instructional Materials, 1977. 
Price range for modules in this category: $1,30-$1.80. 

This set of modules represents one of the ten 
categories of professional competencies covered by The 
Center's 100 performance-based teacher education modules. 
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The followincj modules aro contained in this category: 
.Develop a Personal Philosophy Concerning student 

Vocational Organizations 
.festablish a Student Vocational Organization 
.Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for 

Leadership Roles 
.Assist Student Vocational Organization Members in 

Enveloping and Financing a Yearly Progreun of 

Activities \ 
.Supervise Activities of the Student Vocational 

Organization 

.Guide Participation in Student Vocational Organization 
Contests 

Each module is an instructional package designed to 
cover one or more closely related teaching competencies. 
The package includes information activities and feedback 
devices to help the learner acquire each competency. 

The Center for Vocational Education. Professional Role and 

gevelppm ent— Category I . Athens, ~Ga1 American Association 
for Vocational Instructional Materials, 1978. Price range 
for modules in this category: $1.30-$3.10. 

This se^ of modules represents one of the ten 
categories of professional competencies covered by The 
Center's 100 performance-based teacher education modules. 
The following modules are contained in this category: 

.Keep Up-To-Date Professionally 

.Serve Your Teaching Profession 

.Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 
.Serve the School and Community 
.Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 
.Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective 
Teachers 

.Plan the Student Teaching Experience 
.Supervise Student Teachers 

Each module is an instructional package designed to 
cover one or more closely related teaching competencies. 
The package includes information activities and feedback 
• devices to help the learner acquire each competency. 

The Center for Vocational Education. Coordination of Cooperative 

Education —Category J . Athens, GaI American Association 

for Vocational Instructional Materials, 1978. Price range 
for modules in this category: $1.30-$4.00. 

This set of modules represents one of the ten 
categories of professional competencies covered by The 
Center's 100 performance-based teacher education modules. 
The following modules are contained in this category: 
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.Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational 
Program 

.Manage the attendance, Transfers, and Terminations of 

Co-Op Students 
.Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Program 
.Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 
.Place Co-Op Students on the job 

.Develop the Training Ability of On-The-Job Instructors 
.Coordinate On-The-Job Instruction 
.Evaluate Co-Op Student's On-The-Job Performance 
.Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 
.Supervise an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 
Each module is an instructonal package designed to 
cover one or more closely related teaching competencies. 
The package includes information activities and feedback 
devices to help the learner acquire each competency. 

Colorado State University. Professional Develo£ment for 

Vocational . Adnardstratqrs^." Fort"* Collins, CO:" Depa'rtment 
of Vocational Education, Colorado state University, 1977. 

To. date seven modules have been developed and tentative 
plans call for developing six more. The materials are to 
be turned over to the state Department for dissemination. 
-The seven titles now in process include: 

1. Elements of Motivation 

2. Human Relations 

3. Classroom Observation and Supervision 

4. Curriculum Management — A Systems Approach 

5. Communication Systems and Techniques 

.6. Professional Staff Management and Development 
7. Leadership Styles and Development 
Each module also has a videotape and slide/tape 
package which supplements it. 

Cook, Fred S. et al. A Working M odel of a Competency-Based 
teacher Education System . Detroit, MI: Wayne State 
University, Department of Vocational and Applied Arts. 
1973. ED 077 870. 

The program described here utilizes a series of 
teacher training modules called Wayne Kits. They are 
designed to deliver on 50 essential teacher competencies, 
with each competency containing a number of objectives. 
A systems approach is used to design the curricula. The 
Kits contain a variety of learning experiences and are 
appropriate for the preparation of vocational teachers in 
all service areas. 

Related descriptive documents are ED 076 747, and 
ED 076 746. 
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Department of Education, State of Florida. B-2 Teacher Traini 

Modules . Chipley, PL: Panhandle Area Educational 

Cooperative, 1970. 



This is a series of 52 teacher-education modules 
developed for general teacher education. They are 
organized into eight clusters: Teacher Aide Training, . 
Planning Skills for Teachers, Presentation Skills for 
Teachers, Classroom Procedures, Questioning Skills, 
Assessment, Special Skills, and Assessing Educational 
Personnel. There are a number of required and- optional 
materials related to the instructional modules. Most 
of the modules should be suitable for vocational teacher 
training. 

Fardig, G.E., Robert E. Norton, and James B. Hamilton. Guide 
to the Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education . Columbus, OH: The Center for Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University, 1976. 114 pp. 

This guide presents the major conerns of all those 
responsible for evaluating, installing, and maintaining a 
performance based teacher education program. The topics 
covered in this guide include: an awareness program 
for PBTE, planning for change to PBTE, PBTE program 
patterns, selection of teacher competencies for PBTE 
programs, development of instructional materials, 
financial support for PBTE, and personnel development 
for PBTE. This guide will be useful to individuals who 
are interested in installing PBTE. 

Finch, Curtis R. et al. Competency-Based Administrator 
Education Materials . Blacksburg, VA: Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University, Division 
of Vocational and Technical Education, 1977. 

While this series of six modules is meant to be used 
for vocational administrator education, it may be of 
equal value as a basis for a graduate program for 
supervisors. The self-contained modules include 
information sheets, self -evaluation activities, 
simulation activities, and final competency assessment 
forms. A user's guide is available. The titles of the 
modules are: 

Motivating Vocational Education Personnel to Their 

Optimum Growth Potential 
Implementing Competency-Based Instruction in 

Vocational Education 
Planning Vocational Education Programs for the 

Disadvantaged and Handicapped 
Formulating Goals and Objectives for Vocational 

Education Programs 
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Organizing and Conducting Staff Development Activities 

for Vocational Teachers 
Preparing Local Plans for Administering Vocational 

Education 

Harrington, T.C., Barbara P. Johnson et al . Delivering 

Comp etency-Based Vocat i onal Education: A Teacher's Guide 
to Indvidlvralizing Instruction . Tallahasee, FL: Florida 
State University, 1976. 233 pp. 

This guide is designed for the use of teachers who 
are individualizing their instruction. it offers the 
vocational instructor a broad array of strategies and 
techniques for individualizing instruction within the 
context of competency-based vocational education programs. 
The guide is divided into four content sections. 
Section I: Setting and Sequencing Individual Vocational 
Goals; Section II: Utilizing, Performance Objectives and 
Criterion-Referenced Tests to Individualize Instruction; 
Section III: Using Instructional Strategies to 
Individualize Learning Experiences; and Section IV: 
Evaluating and Managing Individualized Instruction. The 
guide contains appendices for each section and a glossary 
of terms which may be found at the end of the manual. 

The Heart of Instruction Series . Columbus, OH: State 

Department of Education, Division- of Vocational Education, 
1977. 

This series of 13 booklets is written for teacher 
educators and preservice students in order to provide 
them with an opportunity for sharing specific practical 
resources to improve their instructional processes. This 
series of booklets is directed toward inservice training 
and is not competency-based. Some of the areas covered 
are: (1) It Starts With the Teacher (2) Psychology of 
Learning (3) Selection and Use of Instructional Resources 
(4) Selection and Use of Teaching Strategies (5) Effective 
Lesson Plans and Assignments (6) Evaluation of Learning, 
and (7) Classroom and Lab Management. Each booklet is 
organized into three parts: Overview, Practical Resources, 
and Possible Performance Activities. 

I nd i vidua lized Compet ency-Based Common Core Curriculum o f 
Voca'tiq'na l" Educa t ion . Fresno, CA: California Sta'te 
University, " 1976 . 

This modular curriculum is intended for use in the 
preparation of vocational educators in all service areas. 
The 29 modules in the series are organized into seven 
categories s 
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I Introduction to Vocational Education 

II Cooperative Relations 

III Vocational Students 

IV Administration of Vocational Education 

V Curriculum Design for. Vocational Education 

VI Stages and Structure in Curriculum Development 

VII Evaluation and Research 

Loepp, F. et al. Pre-Seryice Occupational Program (POP) . 

East Central Curriculum Management Center, Illinois Office 
of Education, Adult, Vocational and Technical Education, 



The 38 booklets are primarily self-contained, well 
illustrated packages designed for use in a multitude of 
instructional arrangements and under the direction of a 
professional educator. These booklets are intended for 
preservice vocational teachers. Major titles listed are: 
(1) The Project, (2) Program Planning, (3) Guidance 
Activities, (4) Instructional Planning, (5) Evaluation of 
Instruction, (6) Coordination, (7) Youth Organization 
(8) Operational Activities, (9) Public Relations 
(10) Professional Role, and (11) Program Evaluation. Each 
learning activity package is structured in the following 
manner: rationale performance objectives, pre-assessment, 
learning activities and evaluation for competence. 

Minnesota University. Providing Special Teacher Education 
Services to Selected Vocational Programs in Minnesota . 
St. Paul, MN: Minnesota State Department of Education, 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 1975. 
227 pp. ED ,124804 Price MF-$0.83, HC-$12.71. 

The purpose of this project was to develop and field 
test a model for delivering teaching competency instruction 
to inexperienced vocational teachers. An off-campus 
course was developed utilizing six individualized 
learning package's or modules based on 38 competencies 
considered most important for beginning teachers. Results 
of the field test and evaluation of the course by students, 
resource persons, and project staff provide the basis for 
recommendations for future planning of similar delivery 
systems. Included in the document are a bibliography, 
instrument for establishing competency priorities, course 
resource. materials, and, comprising 180 pages, the 
complete texts of the six modules: audiovisual equipment 
and materials, writing behaviorally-oriented objectives, 
overview of , developing and planning a course, constructing 
a lesson plan, planning and executing an introduction and 
summary for a lesson, and selecting and executing the 
different teaching strategies. Each module contains an 
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introduction, performance objectives, references, equipment 
and materials needed, directions related to v/hat and how to 
study, resource information about the topic, learning 
activities, test questions, self-evaluation checklist, and 
evaluation of the module. . (Author/RG) 

** Norton, Robert E. et al . Competency-Based Vocational Education 
Administrator Materials . Columbus, OH: The Center for 
Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1977. 

This is an initial series of six basically self- 
contained, competency-based instructional modules. They 
are designed for both preservice and inservice use by 

vocational administrators, and may be equally useful to 
supervisors of vocational programs. Each module includes ' 
performance objectives, information sheets, learning 
activities, and feedback devices. The titles of the 
modules are: ' 

Organize and work with a Local Vocational Education 

Advisory Council 
Supervise Vocational Education Personnel 
Appraise the Personnel Development Needs of 

Vocational Teachers 
Establish a Student Placement Service and Coordinate 

Follow-up studies 
Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education: Part I 
Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education; Part II 

Performance Based Vocational Teacher Training Modules . 

Miami, FL: Vocational Curriculum Materials Service, 
1973-1974. 

This series of modules provides an opportunity for 
beginning teachers to practice and familiarize themselves 
with a number of pedagogical skills. Each module contains 
the following sections: purpose, introduction, 
instructions, pre-assessment and an extensive appendix. 
Among the available performance-based modules are 
(1) instructional aids, (2) teaching methodology 
(effective teaching factors) (3) lab management and 
organization and (4) foundations of vocational education. 

Peter, L.J. Competencies for Teaching; Teacher Education . 

Belmont, CA: Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1975. 135 pp. 

This document is a manual of instructions for 
installing and operating a competency-based teacher 
education program. The author suggests that it can be 
used as a textbook for students in teacher education. 
This puDlication is divided into ten chapters, and 
includes the following topics: (1) competency-based 
teacher education, (2) the systems approach, 
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(3) implementation of the system, (4) teacher education 
in individual instruction, (5) directing an individual 
instruction program, and (6) directing a classroom 
instruction program. Appendices complete the document. 

Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist Modules . Palo 

Alto, CA: American Institutes for Research,- 1976. ED 
132 376 

This set of 23 comprehensive teachinq/learninq 
modules is designed to train vocational education 
curriculum specialists. The modules are intended for use 
in a variety of educational environments, including 
independent study, team teaching, seminars, conventional 
classroom setting, and workshops. Each module contains 
a core of similar sections: preface, acknov/ledgements, 
organization, and administration, content and study 
activities, group and classroom activities, student 
self-check, and appendices. "The Scope of Vocational 
Education" and "Roles of Vocational Educators" are included 
among the introductory modules. The remaining 15 modules 
include "Important Differences Among Learners," "Learning 
Processes and Outcomes," "Applying Knowledge of Learning 
Processes and Outcomes to Instruction," "Assessing . 
Manpower Needs and Supply in Vocational Education," 
"Selecting Instructional Strategies for Vocational 
Education," and "Procedures for Conducting Evaluations of 
Vocational Education." An additional two modules contain 
seminar-field experiences and an installation guide. This 
document may be very helpful to a number of individuals — 
instructors, chairpersons, vocational f.upervisors, 
curriculum coordinators — interested in designing, 
developing, and evaluating a vocational program through 
modules. 

Winter, M.G. at al. Reality-Based Evaluati on for Two-Year 
College Occupational Programs . Ithaca^ NY: Cornell 
University, New York State College of Agriculture and 
Life Sciences, 1976. 44 pp. 

The reality-based evaluation guidebook was developed 
to assist post-secondary occupational educators in the 
conduct of local program evaluation efforts. It is a 
do-it-yourself approach to evaluation. A recommended 
design is presented, but the final scope and shape are 
subject to local choice. Th:^s publication "is organized 
into six sections: (1) introduction and acknowledgements, 
(2) rational and model, (3) RBE Process with its three 
phases, (4) adapting the RBE process, (5) supplementary 
topics/ and (6) design materials. A number of general 
references are included in this document and a reproducible 
master is provided for duplicating the basic outline of 
each evaluation outline form. 




Meet in g the Nee ds of Special Groups ; 
Ge ne r a 1 Re f er en ce s 

Avoiding Stereotypes; Principles and Application . New York, NY: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1975. 3b pp. ^ 

This document offers guidelines for eliminating ^ , 
racism and sexism in educational materials. It identifies 
racial and sex^role stereotypes which occur in relation 
to personal attributes, physical appearance, roles and 
activities, group configurations and language. 

J 
I 

Bern, S.H. and D.J. Bern. Training the Woman to Know Her Place ; 
' The Social Antecedents of Women in the World of Work . 
' PA ; State Department of Education, 1974. 25 pp. 

* TKis paper gives a picture of women facing a variety 

of barriers in the world of work. The following major 
topics are discussed: women in the world of work, 
discrilnination, sex-role conditioning, the presumed 
incompatibility of family and career, and preparing for 
the future. This publication may be useful to guidance 
counselors, educators, and school administrators who 
are interested in sex-role stereotyping. 

Eliason, Carol. Women in Community and Junior Colleges . 

Washington, DCl American Association of Community and 
Junior colleges, 1977. 64 pp. Price; $5.00. 

This recently completed publication is a summary 
of the findings of -The Center for Women's Opportunities 
(CWO) research effort. Through a survey, members identified 
the socioeconomic backgrounds of female students attending 
two-year institutions, their reasons for attendance, 
and impressions of their experiences. This document has 
been orgainzed into the following sections; (1) Center 
for Women's Opportunities survey, (2) institutional 
problems and prospects, (3) support programs and services, 
(4) federal legislation and funding sources, (5) the 

private two-year college, and (6) summary of findings. 

Ihe appendix lists additional exemplary programs/services 
for women in two-year colleges, funding sources, instruments, 
responses received, and an extensive selected , bibliography 
dealing with women's issues. 

*** Hirshfeld, M. Upda ting the Process and Content of Teacher 
Education Cur r iculums to Reach Disadvanta g ed Youth in 
Metropolitan Areas , Volume IX"; Final Report^ 
Philadelphia, PA; Temple University, Division of Vocational 

^ Educatidn, 1971. 266 pp. E.D 056 201 Price; MF-$0.76. 

, nc-$13.32. 
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Ninety-one professionils from 22 states participated 
in an institute designed to examine ways to effect . 
behavioral changes in power structures and decision policy- 
makers so that legislative mandates for total education 
and training .programs for in-schobl and out-of -school » 
youth will become a reality. Pourteeh presentations 
aimed specifically at the needs of economically alnd 
culturally disadvantaged youth are abstracted in this 
report, including . (1) "Working With Disadvantaged Youth — 
Vocational Competencies" by Charlotte Epstein, (2) Status 
Report on Research on Vocational Teacher Characteristics" 
by Edward Ferguson, (3) "Preparing Vocational Teachers • 
for the Disadvantaged"^ by Ted Ward, (4) "Law Dimensions 
in Teacher Education" by Adelaide Jablonsky, ' <5) "Improving 
Teacher Education through the Utilization of Models" by . 
Dale Hamreus, and (6) "Current Trends in Vocational 
Certification" by Richard Adams'ky. An analysis of the 
data gathered through means of the various evaluation's 
revealed ^hat the institute was highly significant and met 
the stated objectives. However, it was noted that there 
,was little change in attitudes and opinions of the ' 
participants as a result of the two-week institute. Also, ■ , 
it was recommended that there should be other institutes 
of this nature. (JS) 

» 

Kent State University. Identification of Pfofossional 

Competencies Necessary for Teachers of . Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped youth . Supplemental Document. Columbus, OH: 
State Departifient of Vocational Education, 1975. 142 pp. 
.VT 102 967 - • , 

This report describes a project'designed to identify the 
teaching competencies necessary for vocational teabhers 
of Ohio's special needs students. Project activities and 
accomplishments are reported according to the three phase-s 
of the project. The first phase involved the identification 
of teacher competencies, and the information in this secMon 
pertains to the activities and responisibilities of project 
personnel and includes the final list of teacher competencies 
The materials in the second section relate to the major 
activities of Phase 11, which were the distribution of the 
competency survey and the rej^orting of the preliminary 
results. Cover letters, survey instmments, competency 
identification procedures, and the results of the survey ^ 
presented in the form of frequency tables are contained in 
th^s section. The third phase was designed to report the 
project findings. included within this section is 
information relative to the two-day teacher education 
conference and evaluation and statistical analyses of 
teacher and supervisor responses represented in tables 
according to the currentljjfc. operating Ohio program areas of 
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; occupational work experience, occupational work adjustment, 
anji special needs program, project results, conclusions, 
and recommendations as presented to the conference 
participants are also included. (NJ) 

National Education Association.' Non-Sexis t Educ ation; Women's 
Rights and The Law . NEA Series on Multi-Ethnic Education. 
Washington, DC: National Education Association, 1976. 
Price: Total $21.25 (includes four tape cassettes, $18.00) 
(Two booklets, $2.25 and $1.00). 

This set of materials, drawing on the premise that 
the inequities in the social system are reflected in the 
educational process provides practical suggestions for 
bringing about fequity in educational institutuions . It 
contains three units: What is Affirmative Action?, 
Non-Sexist Education for Survival, and Women's Rights: 
Multicultural Equity. The entire product (documents and 
four tape cassettes) requires a minimum of five hours of 
study . 

National Education Association. Pluralism ; NEA Series on 
M ulti-Ethnic Education . Washington, DC: National 
Education Association, 197£. Price: Unit (1) $6.00, 
Unit(2) $4.00. 

This product provides tools for understanding 
uniculturalism (racism/sexism) and exploring a multicultural 
approach to teaching and learning. The two units available 
are: (1) The Architecture of Pluralism, and (2) Beyond 
Uniculturalism. The material is appropriate for 
vocational teachers and is adaptable to personal needs and 
learning styles. 

Phelps, L.A. et al. Vocational Education for Special Needs 
S tudents: Competenci es and Models for Personnel 
Preparation . Pinal Report. Urbana, IL: Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of Illinois, 1976. 
240 pp. 

This report is the result of a workshop concerning 
the needs of special student populations. It has a three- 
fold purpose: (1) to describe and disseminate project 
results, (2) to identify professional tasks to be 
performed by personnel involved in the vocational 
programming of special needs students, and (3) to describe 
some special needs personnel preparation models. The 
report is divided into three major parts. Part I of the 
document describes workshop activities, presentations, 
pre-workshop planning, post-workshop follow-up activities, 
follow-up evaluation and dissemination. Part II focuses 
on a description and analysis of professional tasks for 
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special needs personnel. Part III presents ten models 
for preparing special needs personnel, list of participants 
and a bibliography. The appendix includes a number of 
forms, questionnaires, letters- and lists of tables. 

Reynolds, J. and M. Kelsey. Program for Persons of Unlimited 
English-Speaking Ability " Washington, DC: University 
Research Corporation, 1977. Ill pp. 

This report looks at The Program for Persons of 
Limited English-Speaking Ability (PLESA) . It reviews 
the concepts of the PLESA prograiti and describes projects 
funded under it. The project summaries which make up, the 
major portion of the report are indexed according to USOE 
regions . 

Stakelon, A.E. and J.H. Magisos. Sex Stereotyping and 

Occupational .•.spiration; An Annotated Bibliography . 
Bibliography Series Number 29. Columbus, OH: The Center 
for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1975. 
-43 pp. Price: $3.00. 

This publication is a collection of abstracts 
concerning sex sterotyping and occupational aspiration. 
The document contains 122 abstracts which are organized 
in the following categories: ERIC Report Literature, 
AIM/ARM Report Literature, Journal Articles, and Projects 
in Progress. Researchers, curriculum and guidance 
specialists, and teachers who need up-to-date resources 
on this topic may find this publication to be of assistance. 

rittle, O.K. and E.R. Denker. "Re-Entry Women: A Selective 
Review of the Educational Process, Career Choice, and 
Interest Measurement." Review of Educational Res earch, 
Volume 47, Number 4, Fall, 1977. Pg. 531-584. 

This review looks into several factors related to the 
re-entry of women into post-secondary education and draws 
implications for needed research. The first portion of 
the review discus 3s barriers and opportunities in post- 
secondary education for women. Barriers discussed include 
family resistance, financial problems, college restrictions, 
as well as attitudinal and self-concept characteristics. 
Opportunities are presented in a review of frequently 
proposed solutions such as counseling and special programs. 
Current theory and research on career choice for women, 
especially the "re-entry women," represent a basic factor 
which limiti. these solutions at present. The second part 
of this review presents major theories and findings of 
recent research studies. The third part deals specifically 
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WAth interest inventories and the issue, of sex bias in 
interest measurement, along with a review of recent 
research in the area. The review concludes with 
implications for needed research — theoretical, 
prbgrammatical and in the area of interest measurement. 

U.S. Department of Labor. Women in Apprenticeship Why Not? 

Manpower Research Monograph No. 33 . U.S. Government 

Printing Office, 1^74. 34 pp. 

The number of women in apprenticeship and the range 
of occupations for w^ich women might apply and be accepted 
for apprenticeships in Wisconsin are examined and 
summarized in this monograph. The authors, in their 
study, have found barriers in the attitudes and' 
procedures of a variety of agencies; they then tried 
to Identify means to minimize them. Tables supported with 
data give the reader the essence of insights from the 
study. A variety of items are discussed in this docuir.ent, 
including; (1) dispelling myths about women, (2) obstacles 
facing women, (3) manpower training programs, (4) labor 
standards and studies recommendations. 

Wall, J.E., (ed.) Vocational Education for Special Gro ups, 
Sixth yearbook. Washington, DC: American Vocational 
Association, 197€. 350 pp. Price: $12.00. 

Twenty-four selected authors explore pressing issues, 
concepts, and strategies concerning vocational education 
for special groups. The book is divided into three 
sections. Section I deals with vocational education and 
special groups: an overview. Section il focuses on 
specific special groups, while Section III examines 
strategies for delivering vocational education to special 
groups. This book is designed to assist individuals who 
are in the process of developing and/or conducting programs 
dealing with special groups. This publication may also 
be useful for individuals concerned with the improvement 
and expansion of vocational education opportunities for 
persons in special groups. 
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Competency^Based Education : . 
Instructional Materials 

* An Analysis of the Air C onditio ning^ Refriger ating and Heating 

Occupat ions . (Thomas L.~Hindes, Pro ject "Director; ^ ^ 

William L. Ashley, Project Coordinator) . Columbus, OH: ' 
The Ohio State University, Instructional Materials 
Laboratory, 1973-76. 

I 

I 

"The analysis data provided a basis for generating 
materials, course outlines, student performance objectives, 
and criterion measures as well as identifying specific 
supporting skills and. knowledge in the academic subject 
areas." (Foreword) 

Each of the 75 booklets (approximately) was developed 
by occupational consultants with teacher verification. 
The booklets include: job description, resources, 
performance knowledge, decisions, cues (feedback) . errors, 
subject matter related task statements, performance modes, 
and appendices listing duties in general bccupational 
areas. 

Further booklets under development describe: 
• Organization of Performance Activities, Example Test Items, 
Criterion Referenced Objectives, and Materials Required. 
These serve as aids to teachers in preparation of 
performance test items. 

* Colorado Individualized Instruction Consortium Project. Auto 

Me. hanics. Welding, Air Conditioning/Refrigeration . 
Fort Collins, CO: Larimer County Vocational-Technical 
Center, n.d. 

These are competency-based learning modules which 
include: purpose, rationale, objectives, learning 
activities, media, information sheets, and post- 
evaluations. Further programs under development include 
Advanced Welding, MIG and TIG Welding, Electronics, 
Radio/TV Repair, and Drafting. 

* Cowan, E. Welding . Stillwater, OK: Oklahoma State Department 

of Vocational and Technical Education, Curriculum and 
Instructional Materials Center, 1974. ED 112 002. 

This curriculum guide for welding instruction contains 
sixteen units or modules divided into six sections: 
Introduction, Related Information, Blueprints, Oxyacetylene 
Welding, Arc Welding, and Gas Arc Welding. Modules are j 
formatted as follows: terminal objectives, specific 
objectives, suggested activities, instructional materials, 
information sheet, transparency masters, assignment sheet, 
test, and test answers. 
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Day, Gerald F. A Resource Guide foi:' the Maryland Plan's 

ggP-H^-gJ-Ojgct and Line "Pro duct" Ion' .' ~~C6ri^gi"Tarlc7~MD : 
The Center for Research and Instructional Materials/ 
Industrial Education Department, 1974-77. VT 102 114. 

* 

The series provides information designed to aid 
classroom teacher in implementing a competency-based 
program. Each guide contains occupational information, 
instructions for developing a competency-based program, • 
and annotated lists of instructional materials and 
resources. The guides address the following instructional 
areas: carpentry; graphic arts; electricity; electronics; 
auto mechanics; auto body and fender; machine shop; 
drafting; masonry; welding; and cosmetology. A series of 
Learning Activity Packages (LAP's) is bei>ng developed ^nd 
will be available during the school year 1977-78. 

Dallas County Community College. The Development of Behavioral 

Objectives and Instruct i nn;, i. units in Selected Oc8^6 itT5Hi-l / 

T echnical Courses: A pTI^t-proiect . Austin. 'VYr L^.. ' 

Education Agency, Division of Occupational Research and 
Deveropment, 1973. 51 pp. VT 020 843. Price: MF-$0.76, 

A pilot project was initiated in the Dallas County 
(Texas) Community College District to: (1) introduce the 
instructional staff to the use of behavioral objectives, 
(2) provide for the development of instructional capabilities 
m writing behavioral objectives and in building 
instructional materials, and (3) assure th^t the results 
of the behavioral objectives and instructional packages 
would achieve the ideal of relating the learning theories 
and strategies to the specific skill needs of the student 
and the community. To achieve the project objectives, 
instructors of technical-occupational and related courses 
were invited to submit proposals specifying the rationale 
for selection of the course, the ends to be achieved by 
participation in the project, and the process for achieving 
these ends. Proposals receiving a priority rating of 
one were funded, and the instructors of the approved 

^h^" attended a two-day workshop in late spring 
1972 designed to assist with the formulation of objectives 
and instructional units. Following the workshop, the 
instructors developed behavioral objectives and instructional 
"^^70 '7^°'' J^''!'' courses, which were field tested in the 

revealed^t^^?\r^''* ^^^^^^'^P ^^^vey of 37 instructors 
revealed that the project enabled them to use commerciallv 
produced materials more ludiciously and facilitated team 
teaching within and across division lines. (SB) 
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*** Fresno City College. Workshop in the Preparation of Measurable ' 

Performance Objectives . Sacramento/ CaI California " 

Coordinating Unit for Occupational Research and Development, 
1971. 180 pp. ED 073 258. VT 018 787. Price: MF-$0.76, 
HC-$9.51. 

In order to produce measurable performance objectives 
for every vocational education program in the technical and 
industrial division at a Fresno community college, an • 
educational consultant led a four-day workshop for 33 
community college instructors. Funded under the Vocational 
Education Act of 1968 in cooperation with the California 
Community Colleges and the State Department of Education, 
this report presents performance objectives developed 
within each instructor's field. Although each of the 33 
instructors was required to prepare the satisfactory 
measurable, performance objectives, only 25 completed these 
assignments.- For each general goal, only 25 completed 
these assignments. For each general goal, a desired 
outcome, a performance criterion, a rationale, and 
conditions required for performing the objectives are 
provided. For the specific tasks given to meet each goal, 
rationales, performance objectives, requirements for task 
performance, and performance criteria are included. The 
completed objectives are grouped alphabetically by program 
topics, ranging from agriculture to police science. Follow- 
up work, including task analyses and in-service training, 
is being planned.. (AG) 

* Handle X- Ray Equipment S afely. Science Department Learning 

Package. Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island: Holland 
College, 1975. 

This competency-based learning package in dental 
radiography includes: rationale, "elaborations" 
(competencies), learning activities, resources, and 
Evaluation (pre- and post-assessment forms and learning 
package evaluation forms). Other competency-based 
packages are also available. 

* <lealth/Cosmetol6gy ; Career Education Guide . Washington, DC: 

Dependents Schools (DOD) , European Area, 1974. ED 111 942. 

These learning modules are grouped v/ithin health 
services and cosmetology and include behavioral objectives, 
module outline, list of materials and resources, and 
laboratory activities. 

Housman, J.L. et al. Individualized Study Gu ide o n Aoiculture: 

St udent Guidt ^. Curriculum Materials f6f~Agri culture 

1974^*'^Vt' 101^^11^*'''''^' Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
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This study quide contains information and lessons for 
trainmq for entry-level jobs in beekeeping. Each lesson 
plan includes: activity (and per:formance objectives), 
information and project sheets, glo^ssary and references, 
quizzes, and answer sheets, 

^A4j:VjjlualJ^2j^A_lpstruct i in Occup ational Education , Final 

R£gort, Raleigh, NC: North Carolina State Department~of 
Public Education, Sanford Research Project, 1974, 

This document provides an appendix of sample competency 
based instructional materials from the Sanford Prciect 
Includes masonry, carpentry, metals, drafting, typing, 
and distributive education task packages e.s well as 
sample competency statements, a unit test, an instructor's 
performance checklist, a student progress chart:, vocational 
skill list, student survey form, and staff development 
plan, ^ 

Individualized Material for Industrial Education Base d on the 

' AVA Booklet, "A G uide to Improving InstructiorTT n 

Industrial Arts," Detroit, MI: Wayne state University, 
n,d, VT Oil 399, ED 040 303, 

These learning modules contain competency-based 
instructional elements. Format consists of objective, 
prerequisite, activity, and posttest. 

Interstate Distrib utive Education Curriculum Consort ium (IDECC) 

LAPS. Columbus, OH:. The Ohio State University, Ohio 

Distributive Education Materials Lab, 1974. 

A series of competency-based learning activity 
packages (LAPS) which reflect the following occupational 
areas: advertising; communications; display; human 
relations; mathematics; merchandising; operations/ 
management; product/service technology; and selling. Also 
included are such support materials as: The Ohio Handbook 
for Effective Use of LAPS; Student Orientation Handbook; 
and Learning-Manager's Guide. 

Instructional Materials (no titles). Minneapolis, MN: Suburban 
Hennepin County Area Vocational-Technical Centers, District 
Office, 1975. 

I - 

Sample available documents and materials include: 

1. development of a teacher task inventory; 

2. cumulative record form; 

3. student certificate listing competency ratings 
within general competency blocks; 
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4. occupational description, proyram- blocking, task 
detailing sheet, general performance objective, 
evaluation for the general and specific objective; 
and 

5. "Individual Learning Pak" (Shielded metal arc 
welding - flat position) . 

* Instructional Suppo rt System fpr Occupational Ed ucation in- 

New YorK State (ISSOET . . Albanv, NY: New York State 
Education Department, The Office of Occupational Education. 
State University of New York at Albany, 1976. 

This curriculum in auto mechanics and office training' 
(to be field tested 1976-1977) offers a performance- 
based organization pattern for courses and is composed 
•of the following components: units, modules, tasks,, 
code, majpr objectives, enabling objectives, suggested 
instructional content, and criterion-referenced measures. 
Actual learning activities are to be written by the 
teacher with the system as a base. The curricula were 
developed by the Cornell Institute for Research and 
Development in Occupational Education. Not generallv 
available for purchase. . 

* introduction to Technic al Drafting; Carpentry; Basic Technin;^ 

Drafting; Bricklayirig: sanford, NC: Sanford Research 

Project and Sanford Central High School, 1974. 

Materials are divided into unit, task package, 
prerequisite, rationale, objective, learning activity, 
■learning practice, and posttest. 

* Learninci Guides. Whj.te Dear, MN: (916) Vocational-Technical 

institute, 1972-76. 

Guides (5,800 to date) include student data, terminal 
performance objective, micro-performance object ive (s) , 
agreement, learning steps and resources, and products/ 
performance checklist. 

Mid-America Vocational Curriculum Consortium, Incorporated 
(MAVCC) . Curriculum Manuals (Teacher and Student 
Editions). Stillwater, OK: MAVCC, 1975-77. 

Manuals are divided among major course areas which, 
in turn, are divided into instructional units. Each unit 
contains the following components: 

1. statement of objectives (performance objectives) 

2. teacher and student activities (activities and 
resources) 

3. information sheets 

4. transparency sheets 

5. assignment sheets 
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6. job sheets 

7. unit criterion-referenced test (test items 
sequenced to correlate with the objectives) 

8. answers to unit test (teacher edition only) 
MAVCC products available are: 

.Occupational Child Development 
. .Agricultural Sales and Services 

.Food Servic^: Production and Service 

.Automobile Emission Control 

.Snowmobile Repair 
V MAVC'C products available by Fall 1977 are: 

f ■ '■ .Diesel Engines 

.Attitude Development and Human Relations 

.Dental Assistant 

.Outboard Repair 

• Lawn and Garden Equipment Repair.: 
-.Chainsaw Repair 
.Residential Wiring 
.Motorcycle Repair 
.Basic Small Engine Repair 
•Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 

* Reeder, Dean. Vocational Agricult ure 4: A Cur ric ulum Guid^r- 

12th Grade . Revised. Stillwater, OK: Oklahoma State ^ 

Department of Vocational and Technical Education, 

Curriculum and Instructional Materials Center, 1974. 
ED 117 406 . •> 

This guide contains 27 units organized into four 
modules,: farm business management, leadership and 
careers, plant and soil science, and agricultural mechanics. 
Provides objectives, activities, information sheets, 
assignment and answer sheets, .job sheets, and tests. 

* Skyline Career Development Center, Dallas Independent School 

District. Student Learning Plans . New York, NY: 
Harper i Row Publishers, "incorporated, 1976. 

This is a series of 32 competency-based learning 
guides with such support documents as Teacher Implementation 
Plan and Evaluation Instruments. Student learning plans 
are available in the following areas: 

Ornamental Horticulture Electricity 

Floral Design Plumbing 

Ornamental Crop Production Materials Processing 

Landscape/Turf Development Machine Shop 

Child Development Welding 

CosmetoLoqy Sheet Metal 

Carpentry Technical Drafting 

Masonry Music 

Business Administration Food Preparation 

Fashion Design Shorthand 
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Apparel Assembly 
Cutting Production , 
Merchandising 
Pattern Drafting 
Automotive Technology - 
Automotive Body Technology 
Diesel Technology 



Typewriting 
Simulated Office 
Accounting 
Communications Lab 
Keypunch 

Concepts of American 
Business 



A Study for the Articulation of Competency-Based Curricula for 

tj ie Coordination o f Vocational-Technical Education Programs 
Final Report . Baton Rouge, LA: Louisiana State Department 
of Education, 1976. VT 102 839. VT 102 843. 

These competency-based, curriculum guides for drafting, 
refrigeration and air conditioning, office, nursing, and 
electronics occupations include terminal and performance 
objectives and criterion-referenced measures. Several of 
the guides provide task lists and task analyses. 

Time-Free Modular Competency-Ba sed Curricula . Montgomery, AL: 
Link Educational Laboratories, 1973. 



curricula are divided into modularized units in 
areas and includes learning objectives, learning 

resource lists, 
orientation. 



These 
26 subject 

activities, materials, tests, instructional 
and a filmstrip and cassette for instructor 
subject areas are as follows: 



The 



Engine Tune-up 
Brake & Front End 
Transmission Specialist 
Auto Body Repair 
Welding 

Industrial Electricity 
Basic Electronics 
Air Conditioning & 

Refrigeration 
Electrical Appliance 

Repair 
Radio & Television 
Auto Service Technician 
Drafting 

Machine Shop Operations 



Basic Accounting 
Clerical Skills 
Secretarial Skills 
Small Gasoline Engine 

Repair 
Teacher Aide 
Solid Waste Operator 
Liquid Waste Opetator. 
Short ,^Order Cook 
Executive Housekeeper 
Masonry (Home Building) 
Plumbing (Home Building) 
Carpentry (Home Building) 
Electrical Wiring (Home 

Building) 



Wolciiiuj f or Related Occupations . Hastings, NE : 
Technical Community College, n.d. 



Central 



This text is used in course #140.10 currently 
implemented at CTCC. It was developed for students 
requiring a basic welding course and is not available 
for a welding technician major. No inert gas welding 
processes are covered. 
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^""^^ r'^^to, ? Curriculum Labdratory. CompetenCy-Based 

^.^i£HiH';_in nusijiess_an^ (Pre-Vocat ion n) / Ho me - 

The Curriculum includes teachers' sections, 
^rMwfi'?*'^?"^-' ^^^V^^^t competency sheets (and learning 
activities), supplements, and evaluation sheets. The 
business and office program differs in that it is pre- 
^n^'^^i?''^ ^5" similarly formatted, but is designed 
to provide exploration experiences, not to develop 
proficiency in the occupational competencies. It could, 
however, provide resources for a competency-based 
vocational course of study. 
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^ Gener-a l Refere n ces 

Adams, Robert E. "Building Competency Models: One Approach to 
Occupational Analysis." Canadian Vocational Journal . 
10 (November 1974); pg. 36-41, sT; ' 

Describes a DACUM competency model as a form of 
occupational analysis and an evaluation instrument, and 
discusses chart construction via a committee of experts 
(incumbent workers) supported by a coordinator. 
Discusses (1) general areas of competence, (2) the 
first "band" of competencies, (3) remaining "bands," 
(4) skill review, (5) sequencing, (6) structuring, 
(7) vertical scanni-.g, and (8) chart preparation, 

Alabama State Department of Education. Performance Based 

In struction; The Development of Research Based Teacher- 
Learning Activities Systems for Vocational Education in 
t he State of Alabama . Montgomery, AL: Alabama State 
Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education, 
1976. 39 pp. ED 137 498. Price: MF-$0.83, HC-$2.06. 

A description of the basic elements of a research 
based instructional system for educational personnel 
development for vocational programs is presented in this 
report. This description indicates how the system derives 
inser^ice. competencies for teachers from pupil performance 
and eventually results in institutionalized change in 
preservice teacher education programs. The seven basic 
elements (all based on research studies) from which the 
instructional system was derived are described in separate 
sections: Performance Catalogs from V-l'ECS/DELTA 
(Vocational-Technical Education Consortium of States/ 
Designing Educational Learning from Task Analysis) : 
Relating the Pupil to the Curriculum; Analysis of Teaching 
Learning Activities Systems; The Instructional Supervision 
Training Program; Management by Objectives; Management 
Information Systems; and Teacher Education Modules. The 
last two sections of this report are a discussion of the 
systemic design for uniting the research based elements 
and of progress in the development of the delivery system 
for performance based instruction. Although the document 
reflects Alabama's educational concerns, procedures and 
activities are applicable to other State educational 
settings. (SH) 

A 1 V i r / Ho v;a r d. P . How to Cla rify Cl assroom Instuctional Goals 
through Performance Objecti ves. Washington, DC: ERIC 
Clearinghouse lOn Teacher Education, 1971. ED 056 994 



Focuses on writing instructional objectives which 
relate to student's career objectives and indvis try's needs. 
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SuqqiBSts implications for training programs in vocational 

education. Emphasizes the need for evaluation and feedback 
in a systems approach. 

Alvir, Howard P. How to Tndividualizo Your Classroom Instruction 
by Using Performance Objectives . Washington, DC: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Teacher^ Education, 1972. ED 074 032 

Discusses use of performance objectives in the 
classroom as well as in the individualization of a course. 
Useful for its lesson plan examples and critiques (auto 
mechanics and advertising courses) and its discussion of 
the transition from traditional teaching to performance- 
based education. 

Aminorman, Harry L. and William H. Melching. The Derivation, 

Analysis, and Classification of Instruc tional Obj'ecti"ves . 
Fort Bliss, TX: Human Reso'iarces Research Office (HUMRRO) , 
1966. . 

Useful discussion of a sequence, for the development of 
instructional objectives as well as the extent to which 
a performance action should be described. 

Andreyka, Robert E. A Florida Approach to Competency-Based 
Vocational Teacher Education . Paper presented at the 
Competency-Based Vocational Leadership Conference, 
Lexington, KY, 1976. 

Discusses "attainments" from which more specific 
competencies for implementing CBI may be derived. 

•Andreyka, R.E. and T.S. Driley. C.ompetency-Based Teacher 

Education for Industrial Education Teachers . Tallahasee, PL: 
The Florida State University, 1975. 108 pp. 

This report contains the framework used for developing 
a comprehensive CBTE program for Florida's industrial 
education teachers. The framework was built around the 
following objectives: (1) determining the importance of 
existing teaching competencies as related to preservice, 
entry -level and advanced industrial teacher education, 

(2) classifying existing teaching competencies into clusters, 

(3) validating identifying and classifying preservice 
competencies, (4) identifying and determining the 
appropriateness of existing CBTE instructional materials, 
(5) premitting educatD.Ts, teachers, and administrators to 
compare and contrast each university program with CBTE 
elements, (6) determining the extent to which a preservice 
CBTE program could augment' existing programs in Florida, 
and (7) preparing sp.-cific plans for the development of 
CBTE instructional materials based on validated competencies. 
In addition, includes some of the materials developed for 
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the^CBTE proqram, such agendas, a list of competencies, 
workshop evaluation forms, and competency rating forms. 
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Andreyka, r'.e. et;^; Competency- Based Vocational Tea cher" 

Education. Paper presented at the Vocational and Adult 
Education Summer Workshop, Orlando, PL, 1975. 22 pp. 
ED 112 068. Price: MF-$0.76, HC-$1.58. 

The trend toward competency-based vocational tfeacher 
education (CBVTE) is related to other significant trends: 
the movement toward certification by skills demonstration, 
the emergence of Teacher Centers, >nd the increasing 
emphasis on inservice education. ' CBVTH* focuses on teaching 
.competencies, expetting trainees to possess. the technical 
or occupational skills which comprise their subject matter; 
it Identifies teaching competencies, provides learning 
?n o^^^r "^^^""^ focus on their mastery, anjjt assesses them 
in real teaching situations. It is = individual-, 
performance-, and field-based, rather thanVoup-, content-, 
and classroom- based. Florida's universities and State 
Department of Education (vocational-technical division) 
. are explori-ng CBVTE. Florida State University's ^FSU) 

^nn^SnwL^"'^.'^f''®^°P"'®"^ project, the advanced testing of 
300 CBVTE modules (which were based on exhaustive task 
, analyses and developed in all vocational subjects in a 
lengthy cooperative venture at Ohio State University) has 
taken place on and off campus with preservice and inservice 
teachers. A wide variety of learning activities and 
feedback devices are used in the modules. Trainees practice 
competencies in a simulation and then in a classroom. 
Problems have included gaining commitment from individual 
faculty members and hesitant trainees. Statewide testing 
of the Ohio modules is being considered, and FSU plans an 
exemplary CBVTE program. (Author/AJ) 

Aubor.tine, Horace E. "Secondary Curriculum Design and Competencv- 
Based Education." Educational Technology . 12(November 1972) 

states that CBI teacher-^installers should ideally be 
graduates q| CBI teacher education programs. Discusses 
alteration of teacher role: , need to be. able to relate 
information to competency objectives and to be involved in 
feedback system and in assessment and curricular decisions 
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Baird, Hugh and Dwayne Belt. Soixie__Qrga ni2ational Pr oblems 

Encountered in I mplementing Competency -BasedEducation . 
Paper presented to th« American Educational Research 
Association, New Orleans , 1973. ED 084 221. 

. Although the focus of the document is implementation 
ot CBTE programs, the organisational problems discussed can 
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be applied with adjustment tc? implementation of CBI in 
vocational school programs. Examples of problems 
encountered are: (1) decision-making by staff, 
(2) identification of teacher competencies, (3) the 
teacher-as-couselor, and (4) staff training. 

Beamish, E. et al. An Assessment of Needs for Professio nal 
Personnel for jcc Vjpational Education in New York Sta te: 

Post-Secondary, ithaca . NY: Cornell Institute for 

Research and Development in Occupational Education, 1977. 
2 73 pp. 

This report represents the second year of a two-year 
effort to assess the professional development needs of 
occupational educators throughout New York State. This 
document focuses primarily on the needs of the post- 
secondary occupational education personnel. Twelve chapters 
make up this document: (1) introduction, (2) response 
rates, (3) occupational education profiles: statewide, 
(4) regional characteristics, (5) faculty profiles by 
type of institution, (6) chairpersons' profiles, 

7) summary of methodology and facutly profile base, 

8) geographic mobility (9) faculty turnover, 

(10) administrators' interviews, (11) implications of 
data for professional development of post-secondary 
occupational educators, and (12) perspective on faculty 
development: an overview. A number of implications are 
drawn from the obtained data and other findings which 
indicate the needs in statewide and regional planning 
with regard to professional developmexit programs. 

Bjorkquist, David. What Vocational Education Teacher s Should 

K now about Ind i vidual i2inq Instruction . Columbus, OH; — • 
The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio Sf ate 
University, 1971. VT 013 713. ED 057 184. 

An excellent general overview of the elements of 
individualized instruction which form the foundation of 
competency-based instruction. 

Burns, Richard W. and Joe Lars Klincstedt, eds. Compet en::v- 

Based Education: An Introduction . Englewood Clif^ TnJ- 
Educational Technology Publications, 1973. 

ArticJes reprinted from Education al Technology, 

November, 1972. includes the following'titles : 

.Philosophical Basis for Competency-Based Education. 
.Psychological Implications of Competency-Based 
Education . 

.Secondary Curriculum Design and Competency-Based 
Education. 

.Competency-Based Education and the Open Classroom. 
•-Implications of Competency-Based Education for 
Urban Children. 
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* Ca r pen t f r , Br uco . I 'c-r 1 urmanco- iL^Jl^l^Lii}^ t_r uct ion . Pape r 

presented at the Maryland 'Vocational-Technical Education 
Confarence, 1976. 

Discusses the underlying principles of CBI , the 
improvement of vocational education through CBI , and CBI 
procedures. 

Committee on Performance-Based Teacher Education. Achieving 
the Potential of Performance-Based Te acher Education: 
Recommendations " PBTE Series Number 16. Washington, DC: 
A^Tierican Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1974. 47 pp. Price: $3.00. 

This monograph is a series of observations and 
recommendations. it is a commentary rather than a 
conclusive treatment of PBTE. The monograph is divided 
into four chapters. Chapter I provides a detailed 
introduction to the document. Chapter II. provides a 
context for viewing PBTE (historical characteristics, 
■promises, pitfalls, differences in terminology) . 
Chapter ill presents a series of observations and 
recommendations on ten aspects of PBTE movement. Finally, 
Chapter IV provides a summary of the committee's beliefs, 
hope:'., and fears conqerning PBTE. 

* Competency-Based Education — An Annotated Bibliography . (Fred W. 

Harrington, Project Director) . Charleston, WV: West 
Virginia State Department of Education, Bureau of 
Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, 1974. 
VT 102 044. 

Listed materials were collected for EPDA Project 
Number WV-73-7, "Familiarizing Teachers with New Curriculum 
Materials." Lists competency-based curriculum models 
and materials to assist fulfillment of the project 
objective: "to train vocational teachers in competency- 
basod curriculum models so that they could apply this 
knowledge of new curricular materials to the development 
of now instruction." 

*** Cook, F,S, et al . Tw o VAE System Models; A Model for a 
Compotency-Bascd Instructional System .~ The VAE 
Accountabilty Model. Competency-Base'd Teacher Education 
Series Number 2. Detroit, MI: Wayne State University 
and Michiqan State Department of Education, 1972. 32 pp. 
ED 076 746. Price: MF-$0.76, HC-$1.95. 

This booklet is one in a series which describes a 
competency-based teacher education program developed by 
the staff of the Department of Vocational and Applied Arts 
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Education at Wayne^ State University. This booklet 
discusses instructional systems and accountability, which 
are two important facets of the program. Part I describes 
a model of the competency-based instructional system, 
which utilizes a systems approach to program development. 
The elements of the system, including competencies, 
performance objectives, needs assessment, delivery system, 
and evaluation plus the general procedures followed to 
implement the system are covered. Part ll presents an 
accountability model designed to facilitate the 
implementation of an instructional system. The 
accountability model allows for input from the teacher, 
student, and administration. A booklet describing the 
competencies and performance objectives is available as 
VT 019 884, and a progress report is available as VT 019 885 
in this issue. (SB) 

*** Cook, G.M. Why Competency-Based Teacher Education? Paper 

presented at National Association of Independent Schools 
Annual Conference, held in Washington, DC, March 2, 1973. 
16 pp. ED 074 030. Price: MF-$0.65, HC-$3.29. 

Reviews the competency-based teacher-education 
movement. The first portion discusses definitions of 
CBTE. The second portion reviews basic elements of CBTE: 
individualized instruction, personalization of instruction, 
student involvement, effective management systems, and 
a field-centered approach. 

*** Cope, R.G., ed. Information for Decisions in Post-Secondary 
Education , (15th Annual Forum, St. Louis, MO). 
Tallahassee, FL: Florida State University Association 
for Institutional Research, 1975. 437 pp. ED 131 755. 
Price: MF-$0.83, HC-$23.43. 

These proceedings include 83 papers and 24 abstracts 
of papers contributed at the AIR^s Annual Forum. 
Practitioners at two- and four-year college and universities, 
public and private (teachers, department chairmen, and 
administrators) as well as theoreticians are addressed. 
Papers fall into 13 categories: (1) presidential address; 
(2) planninq and management analysis; (3) financial analysis; 

(4) faculty evaluation, analysis, and development; 

(5) decision strategies for management; (6) program 
budgeting; (7) state level planning and analysis; 

(8) affirmative action and consumer protection; (9) student 
admission, retention, and follow-up; (10) institutional 
research: theory and technique; (11) consensus developing 
techniques; (12) simulation models and management 
information systems; and (13) course and curriculum 
analysis. (MSE) 
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Dayor, II. D. Competencies Requi red by Beginn ing Occupational 
^^iH££LyL9Iljrj:achors. Buf f alo/'NY : State"" University of" 
New York at Buffalo, 1977. (Unpublished Doctoral 
Dissertation) . 132 pp. 

This dissertation utilized a list of CVE, Ohio State 
University modules to determine which competencies were 
most important for preservice programs for beginning 
teachers. The study involved vocational teachers and 
directors in the Board of Cooperative Educational Services 
occupational centers throughout New York state. To secure 
the needed information for this study, the research 
utilized the descriptive-survey method of research. Some 
of the conclusions drawn from this study are that: 
(1) the performance competencies included in this 'research 
instrument represent a reasonably inclusive list of 
occupational teacher professional needs, (2) orofessional 
education, preservice programs are urgently needed in 
New York State, and (3) most occupational teachers in 
Now York State, especially in the trade and industrial 
service area have acquired little college-teacher 
preparation. 

Doty, Charlos R. and R. Gepner, eds. Post-Secondary Personnel 

D evelopment, Volume I . Proceedings of the National 

Conference on Personnel Development for Post-Secondary 
Vocational and Technical Education Programs of Less 
To^'oT^^f^?}^''''^^*'® Degree-, held in St. Louis, MO, January 
18-21, 1976. 496 pp. ED 131 891. Price: $13.50 and 
$1.50 postage. Available from New Jersey Vocational- 
Technical Curriculum Laboratory, Rutgers University. 

Compiled in this document are papers presented at a 
conference on personnel development in post-secondary 
vocational and technical education programs of less than 
baccalaureate degree. The conference resulted from a 
recognition of the problem of employing technically competent, 
yot unprepared to teach, persons from business and 
industry. Topics of the papers include: (1) Personnel 
Development as a Priority; (2) Notes on Personnel 
Doyelopment Programs; (3) Attitudes of a New Community 
college Instructor; (4) Role of Faculty Development in 
iwo-Year Post-Secondary Institutions; (5) Court 
Decisions Affecting Teacher Evaluation; (6) Faculty 
r.valuations--what Do They Mean?; (7) Faculty Evaluation 
in Community Colleges; (8) A Model for Implementing 
Competency-Based Programs; (9) An On Campus Teaching 
consultant; (10) Maximum Effectiveness: Staff Development; 
(11) Preparincj Post-Secondary Faculty Members through 
Preservice Programs; (12) F.iculty Development in the 
ConuTiunity College; (13) Adjunct Occupational Instructors; 
(i^) Teaching Strategies for Post -Secondary Institutions; 
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(15) Technical Upgrading of Instructors; (16) Non- 
traditional students; and (17) Career Development of 
Administrators. Six conference group reports and extensive 
annotated bibliographies complete the document. (JDS) 

*** Doty, Charles R. and R. Gepner, eds. Post-Secondary Personnel 
Development, Volume II . Proceedings of the National 
Conference on Personnel Development for Post-Secondary 
Vocational and Technical Education Programs of Less 
Than Baccalaureate Degree, held in St. Louis, MO, 1976. 
338 pp. ED 131 892. Price: MF-$0.83, HC-$18.07. 

Descriptions/ Staff Improvement/ *Teacher Improvement/ 
♦Vocational Education Teachers. 

Personnel development programs for post-secondary 
vocational and technical faculty in selected post-secondary 
educational institutions in several states are identified 
and described according to the following criteria: 
(1) objectives of the program; (2) organization of the 
program; (3) cost of the program; (4) motivation of staff; 
(5) pedagogical skills emphasized; (6) technical content 
emphasized; (7) constraints on the program; (8) the 
evaluation process; and (9) program changes needed. 
Programs at 25 colleges in 17 different states are 
described. The programs are institutional programs in 
continuous operation, not departmental or for special groups. 
Each is focused on upgrading the teaching skills of 
technically competent, yet pedagogically unprepared, persons 
from business and industry who are instructors in 
vocational and technical education in community colleges 
and technical institutes. (Author/JDS) 

* Drumheller, Sidney. Handbook o f Curricul u m Design for 

^-"AAX^j,".^.! j-zed Instruct ib A Systems Approach . Englewood 

Cliff, NJ: Educational Technology Publications, 1971. 

Purpose is to provide guidelines for the development 
of curriculum materials from behavioral objectives that, 
when plugged into the Drumheller Design Model, will 
determine the specifications for self-paced curriculum 
materials. Maintains that a curriculum designer can use 
the procedure to produce comprehensive sets of objectives 
and then spend necessary energy on development of learning 
experiences. Discusses implementation of the model. 

El am, S. Performance-Based Te acher Education: What is the S tate 

of the Art . PBTE Monograph Series: Number 1. 

Washington, DC: American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 1971. 28 pp. 
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This nioiu;q faph is do.siijiKMi to be usului to teacher 
educators and others stiivinq to improve preparation 
programs for professional schooJ personnel. It contains 
a series of- workinq papers in the area of performance-based 
teacher education • The document is divided into the follow- 
ing sections; (1) Introduction (purpose of the paper — 
what is PBTK?) (2) Backqround (v/hy PDTE now — historical 
context--educat ion ' s response) (3) A Description of PBTE 

(essential elements, implied characteristics^ and related 
and desirable characteristics, (4) Implications of PBTE^ 

(5) Issues and Concerns, anci (6) Summary. Also included is 
a list of the AACTi: PBTK project committee members, 

English, L.J. and R.M. Laws. A Pilot Project to Generate 

Cr it ica l Analys is o^f Probl ems and Processes in Operational 
S trategies and Components J; s s ential to College-Wide 
C ompetency- Rased Curric ula Dover, DE: Delaware Technical 
and Community College, 1976. 86 pp. 

This study investigated problems, processes, components 
and operational strategics essential for college-wide 
development of competency •based curricula, A number of 
additional objectives were also identified. Briefly^ results 
.indicated that: (1) pro-planning and management were key 
factors in the development of CBE; (2) a new relationship 
between student services and instructional services must 
be considered in order to operational ize a competency- 
based instructional program; (3) additional emphasis must 
be focused on the development of curriculum content in the 
affective domain; and that (4) CBE at the community college 
level could be developed with presently available personnel 
through the application of systems technology. The appendix 
contains checklists, evaluation criteria forms^ survey 
quest ionna i re # and course-of-study outlines. 

Evans, R. and D.R. Terry, eds. ChajigJ^ig^ th^L,^RQle of V ocati onal 



Teacher Educ at ion . B] oomington, IL: McKnight and McKTiTght 
Publishing Company, 1071. 219 pp. ED 059 399. Price: 
$ 5 . 3 ( . 

An institute att^Midtnl by persons representing vocational 
educat ion, genera 1 educat ion , and state and federal 
government was held to review the state of the art in 
vocational teacher tKlucation. Discussion activities 
centered a round state o 1- the art papers , and this book 
contains thost^ chapters basecl on revisions of the major 
papers. (1) "'I'ho Quality of. Life in the Seventies and 
Implications tor Vocational Teacher Education" by J.C. 
'Willers; (2) " Assumpt i^^ns riuK.M-l y i nq i^resorvice Programs 
for Beginn i nM-^I'Cvel VocMtioiMl T(.^\chers" by J. Moss Jr.; 
( 3 ) " Assumpt ions Under ly i ng r nservice Vocat ional Teacher 
PMucation Prcxframs" by A.D- Hill; (4) "Curriculum 
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Development in Vocational Teacher Education: State of the 
Art and Developmental Needs'? by E.J. Simpson and M.L. Ellis; 
(5) "Organizational Structure of Vocational Teacher 
Education" by R.E. Taylor and A.J. Miller. (6) "The Context 
of Vocational Teacher Education" by R.E. Taylor and 
• A.J. Miller; (7) "The Need for Vocational Educational 
Personnel" by T.G. Foran and J.J. Kaufman,. (8) "Critique 
of Manpower Projections for. Instructional Staff in 
Vocational Education" by G.G. Somers • and (9) "Evaluation 
of Vocational Teacher Education" by D. Sjogren. (SB) 

*** Finch, G.R. and R.D. Harris, eds. Implementing. Competency-Base d 

Teacher Education; Future Directions for Vocational ' 

Teacher Educators^ Papers presented at The Institute on 
Competency-Based Teacher Education for Virginia Vocational 
and Technical Teacher Educators (Blacksburg, VA, November 
23-26, 1975). Blacksburg, VA: Virginia Polytechnical 
Institute and State Unviersity, Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education, 1976. VT 103 378. 

This publication is intended to provide direction for 
those who contemplate establishing a competency-based 
program for vocational teachers. It should be of value as ' 
a basic resource in the area of competency-based teacher 
education (CBTE) and serve as a useful tool for CBTE program 
implementation and improvement. Major papers developed 
for the institute of competency-based teacher education are 
included in the document, as well as two papers prepared 
after the institute was held. The papers and their authors 
are: (1) "The Challenge of Competency-Based Teacher 
Education" by Ruth D. Harris and Ctirtis R. Finch; 
(2) "Competency-Based Education: Status and Research" by 
W. Robert Houston** (3) "Instructional Materials for 
Competency-Based Teacher Education" by James B. Hamilton and 
Glenn E. Fardig; (4) "Delivering Teaching/Learning for 
Competency-Based Education" by Daniel E. VOgler; 
(5) "Writing Competency-Based Education Modules" by 
Daniel E. Vogler; (6) "Concerns in the Implementation of 
Competency-Based Teacher Education" by Martha Lee Blankenship; 
and (7) "Toward a Framework for Implementing Competency- 
based Teacher Education" by Curtis R. Finch and Ruth D. 
Harris. Several papers include a list of references; 
the references for the paper on Instructional Materials 
constitute ten pages. (Author/RG) 

** Frank, Frederick P. and Conard L. White. New Opportunities in 

yg.cj,y-Q"^^ Educa tion: Final Report. DeKalb, IL: Northern 
minors University, Department of (pducational Administration 
and Services, 1977. 
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The main objective of this program was to use and 
adapt to local conditions and to project participants' 
needs the Southern Illinois Univt3rsitY and Illinois State 
University cJevoloped competency-based model graduate 
programs for preparing occupational education administrators • 
Fifteen fellows, all women and/or black' persons / were 
enrol^led in the program. The program which was conducted 
from July 1976 tc^ June 1977 had three major goals: 
(1) to upgrade tl.e professional skills of the participants 
in vocational education , educa|:ional administration and 
supervision, and subject matter specialization ; (2) to 
open the eyes of the participants in regard to the world 
of vocational education and the role of the administrator; 
(3) to develop self -awareness and actualization toward 
future roles in a traditionally white, middle class^ male 
environment of the educational administrator, 

Fortney, M.H, Per fo r mance-" Based Instruction Curriculum Develop- 
ment in Vocat lonal "Educat ion^^^ The State-of -t he-Art . 
Montgomery, AL: Division of Vocational Education and 
Community Colleges, Alabama State Department of Education, 
1975. 77 pp. 

This document deals extensively with the four major 
elements which seem to he creating changes in vocational 
education: the knowledge explosion and the efforts to 
manage the information produced, the rise of technology, 
ttie change in the structure of thinking induced by 
cybernetics, and the rise of the concept of accountability. 
The paper further examines and describes several major 
research efforts in developing curricula to cope with 
change. Topics include: forces contributing to curriculum 
change in vocational education, the concept of curriculum 

response to change, the development of performance/ 
competency-based education, performance-based education in 
Alabama, related research assisting performance-based 
teacher e^lucation development in Alabama, performance-based 
certification tor educational personnel, and innplications 
of the State-c-;f -the-Art: The document is of value to those 
attempt incj io familiar i /e t.he^msolves with the State-of -the- 
Ar t in pe rtorina nee- based ^..niucat ion . 

Halt in, et al, Prou.^ss i ona 1 education Competencies N eeded by 
lk':^cjinnincjf_VTA!:'^ " Menbmonier wTV ''^Center HFor 

Vocational Techn'f^a l" and Adult Education, 1977. 65 pp. 

The purpose of this s.tudy was to identify the 
[)rc) *^"*essiona 1 teaching competencies needed by beginning 
ttu\chers of the Vocational Tt^chnical Adult Education System. 
Alternative dc*l ivory systems for attaining professional 
competencies are also reconunt.?nded . This study provides 
useful information for vocational instructors, supervisors, 
and adminstra tors interested in developing a certification 
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curriculum for new teachers, and diroc.tinq realistic, 
competoncy-baatjd professional development delivery systems. 
Included in the appendices are a table of data results of 
total groups and seven sub-groups for competencies, 
competencies related to Ohio PBTE modules, and. a survey 
instrument. 

Hamilton, J.B. and K.M. Quinn. Resource Person Guide to Using 

Perfofmance-Based Teac he r Education Materials . Columbus, OH: 
The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, 1975. 

This resource person guide is provided to assist in 
the utilization of performance-based professional vocational 
teacher education curricular materials developed by CVE. 
Further, this guide — as the author's report — can help 
individuals perform the functions of the resource person 
in an effective and efficient manner. This document is 
divided into two major sections and contains a number of 
related materials in the appendices. In the first part of 
this guide, the following topics are discussed: performance- 
based teacher education, characteristics of . PBTE programs, 
the Center's PBTE materials and essential elements of the 
system defined. The second part of this guide is devested 
entirely to the resource person's responsibilities. Topics 
in this section xnclude: (1) planning the teacher's 
program, (2) guiding the learning activities, and 
(3) assessment of teacher performance: the final experience 
and managing the role of the resource person. 

Handley, H.M. et al. Assessment of Inservice Vocational Teacher 

Education in Mis sissippT ^ Mississippi State, MS: Mississippi 
Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational -Technical Education, 
1973. VT 101 081. 

• 

This second part of a study of vocational teacher 
education in Mississippi evaluates the inservice phase of 
teacher education while the first and third parts deal with 
preservice education and teacher attitudes concerning 
work values and jobs. This report summarizes vocational 
educators' perceptions of how well they are able to perform 
specific tasks after completion of inservice programs. The 
effectiveness of two types of programs is evaluated - those 
conducted by institutions and those conducted by the division 
of vocational and technical education of the Mississippi 
State Department of Education. Questionnaires were mailed 
to 1185 persons who had taught more than three years in 
vocational education and to state-level supervisors and 
teacher educators. Over 700 replies were used to supply 
data which produced findings concerning the skill gained by 
inservice education, differences in courses, and variations 
among the vocational service areas represented. 



'Recommcndat Loiis for improving inservice training in 
Mississippi are drawn from tho findings. The two related 

studios aro available as VT 101 080 and VT 101 082. 

(Author/MU) 

Harris, E. A^^S;"_udy o£ Demdnd and I^ac tors Related to the 

improvement of Occ upa t lona'l ^duca^oh ^Person nel Development 
Programs in the t a t e'^' o f 1 1 1 i no is \ DeKalb/ IL: Northern 
Illinois UnivefsltyT 1973. VT 100 733, 

The purpose of this study was to gather data on factors 
for infprovinq occupational teacher education . Survey forms 
were mailed to the administrators of high schools, area 
vocational centers, and community college in Illinois, 
Responses representing B3 percent of the total secondary and 
community college population in the state were used in compiling 
the data tabulated in the report. Findings led to recommend- 
ations of five goals for improving the occupational teacher 
education programs in Illinois. These goals included:* 
(1) improve the inservice and preservice teacher edtica.tion ^ 
programs in the state; (2) develop a system for evaluating 
occupational personnel performance on the "job; (3) improve 
tho techniques of recruitment; (4) increase the resources 
devoted to teacher education programs in occupational 
education; and (5') improve the master plan for occupational 
education. Objectives and strategies for each goal are 
qiven. (nu) 

Holcomb, E.R. et al . G uidel ines for Oc cupati onal Progra m 

Plann ing , Los Angeles, CA:' Californra ^-:tate Department 
of Education, 1977. 126 pp.* 

This handbook provides broad guidelines for establishing^ 
modifying, and terminating occupational programs* Major 
directions to this manual were provided through a task 
force which included a consortium of representatives from 
community colleges, high schools, and regioYial occupational 
programs. An occupational guidelines flow chart is presented 
at the beginning of each chapter to provide an overview of 
various d terns to be discussed. Each chapter heading in 
this handbook is identical to each of the items presented 
in the chart . • 

Houston, R.W., Oil. yilPb2£JLDi^ education. 

Hoi koieyv CA : McCutchan* PulilishThg CorpoFa't ion , 1974 . 
426 pp. 

Thirty'-t.wo loaders in the competency-based movement 
attor.pt in this ijiook to put into perspective the issues 
that surround compotoncy-*bas<»d education. The papers are 
arranged in five parts. Part I covers the meaning of 
competency-based education. Part II presents critics and 



advocates of competency-basod education. Part III describes 
models for identifying competencies. Part IV focuses on 
assessment and competency evaluation — both for student 
achievement and program effectiveness. Part V entitled 
"Changing American Education" exeunines fundamental notions 
of the institutional process. In addition, the following 
items may be found in this section: subject index, list 
of materials centers/activities, list of national 
competency-based education centers, and a comprehensive 
bibliography containing over 700 entries. This publication 
should be of great assistance as a reference tool to 
. ' individuals concerned With anticipated and current 
dov<|lopments in teacher education. 

Johnson, C.E. , Implementing Competency-Based Teacher Education . 
Speech delivered at a Competency-Based Teacher Education 
Conference. Held at Boise, ID, February 27-28, 1974. 
32 pp. ED .092 537. Price: MF-$0.75, HC-$1.85. 

This document is a speech concerning the problems and 
issues involved in implementing a competency-based program 
at the University of Georgia. Discussed are two initial 
phases of implementation which began in ^1968: 
(1) individualizing existing professional subject matter 
program for preservice preparation and an extension of the 
period of field experience, and (2) identifying teacher 
competencies. Author feels that many problems were 
experienced because of a failure to establish a common 
conceptual understanding to the term "competency." The 
distinction is made betv/een "techncial teaching competencies," 
which are skill-like competencies essential to professional 
performance, and "professional teaching competencies" 
which are complex professional behaviors that no two people 
ever perform the same. Author adds that he and his colleagues 
place "personal attributes" ahead of teaching competencies. 
The author discusses the present organization for instruction 
at the University of Georgia and other practical concerns 
which arise during implementation. A brief list of 
recommendations and an extensive appendix are included to 
provide such information as: references cited, additional 
references, current activities in CBE, PBTE programs, and 
sources of additional information about PBTE. 



Klinqstedt, Joe Lars. "Learning Modules for Competency-Based 
Education." Educ a tional Technology . 12(November 1972): 
Pq. 29-31. 

Describes the purpose of a learning module plus six 
major parts: objectives, protest, rationale, learning 
alternatives, posttest, and resources. 



* * * Kot.'hf r , !•: . A J N 'jin|.. • t f Micy-Hasf d I'.ro^jram for Pr opar.ng Vocationa l 
l.l*^!:*lr.^*Li9^.^i.'.'''!.'''ri^.- I'"i'>al ifoport. Lincoln, NK: Kearney" 
iUato Colie(}t' <mtl Nobraska Statt^ Dt.^partmcnt of Education, 
1975. 12 1 pp. HI) lia 919. Price: MF-$.83. 

The obioctive of the project was to identify and reach 
consensus about common core competencies deemed necessary 
. - to all vocational teachers, with the goal of developing a 

strategy for the implementation of competency-based teacher 
education in Nebraska. A random sample of vocational 
educators solt,'Ct.ed a list of vocational education teacher 
competencies tha-t is appended to the report. The competencies 
are grouped according to the headings of planning, evaluation, 
instruction, management, public and human relations, 
guidance, youth organizations, and professional role. 
Included is a bibliography of competency-bhsed materials 
organized by the State, and a list of competency-based 
modules currently in use in teacher education programs. 
Other materials appended to the document are the project 
PERT (Program Evaluation Review Technique) and milestone 
shorts, the original list of competencies; correspondence 
with the advisory committee research coordinating units 
and state Departments of Education; and quarterly reports. 
(NJ) 

*** KOrb, A.W. A Pejrforman^cjt>^-Ba^ed jEducati Program in Vocational- 
Technical Te a cher Ed ucation a nd Two- Year V ocational- ^ 
\ Technical A^oc_iate^ _^Degr^e Programs. Final Report. 

Haure, MT: Northern Montana College, 1975. 94 pp. 
\ ED 137 513. Price: MF-$0.83, HC-$4.67. 

In addition to the goal of totally acquainting faculty 
members with the concept of performance-based education, the 
' one-year project at Northern Montana College had four major 
objectives: (1) identify colleges, universities, technical 
institutes, and area vocational schools throughout the 
Nation wh_ich are currently condu^tin^ per form^^ 
p-ro gram s ,in vocatTonal- toch'nTca 1 teacher 'educa'tion and two- 

YPJlF yPSJ!ll9^Alz^£^^L^:'^l..P^S^^ ^2) identify performance 

goal:; and de 1 i very . systems for each dopairtment within the 
vocational -technical division; (3) tranSlat^ existing 
courses into per formanco-basi.ni criteria and implement them 
Into the t leaching sche.iule for field testing; and (4) begin 
implementation of a feedback system which is essential to 
the process of evaluating and refining the performance goals 
and delivery systems adopted. 

* Macjer, Robert F. Instructional (Object ives . Belmont, 

CA: Fearc. n PublTshers', I nco rporated ,' 1962".'" VT 024 931 . 

The basic book on behavioral objectives. Clearly 
explains the d. -ve Iof)ment of accurate, understandable 
t'bjectives. Tins is a p ro(j r ajnmed course. 
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McClellan, v.D. A study of the Com peten cies Uniqu e to the , 
Educators of \dultg i n tn^ Voc atronaTr^chniral . ^r^ri 

Adu 1 1 Educat ion System Madison Center for 

Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, 1975. 88 pp. 

This study identifies the unique competencies necessary 
to effectively teach adults in the Wisconsin Vocatiohal, 
Technical, and Adult Education System. It also comt^ares 
resul^-s of this study with an existing study to determine 
unique competencies, develops a model of an effective 
adult educator, and identifies a valid teaching style 
for adult educators. A number of items such as 
questionnaires, recommendations, lists of competencies, 
survey instrument and cover letter complete- this useful 
study. This publication may be of assistance to vocational 
educators of adults by helping them develop better orograms, 
instruction, relationships with adult learners, and' 
evaluation of programs and instruction. 

Munsterman, R.E. and D.L. Brown. A Model for Competency -Based 

Vocational Teacher E valuation : Final Report. Indianapolis , 
IN: State Board of Vocational and Technical Education, 
197.7. 10 pp. 

This paper, summarizes the competency-based vodational 
teacher evaluation project and points to the fact that 
competency-based education is lagging behind competency- 
based teacher training. This research could. .be utilized 
in planning inservice programs. 

National Advisory Council on Education Professions Development. 
Co mpetency-Bas ed Tea cher Education; Toward a C oncensus . 
. Washington, DC: National Advisory Council on Education 
Professions Development, 1976. 43 pp. ED 121 791. 

The major focus of this report is on the merits of 
competency-based teacher education as a mode of improving 
the process of teacher education. The report is also an 
effort to reach a consensus among CBTE advocates and critics. 
The council in this report attempts to provide the reader 
with an overview of (1) what competency-based education is, 
(2) what it means in teacher education, and (3) CBTE as 
a process. 

*** Nelson, o. et al. A n Investigation of the Teacher Competencies 
Ne eded to Utilize Dia gnostic Test Da ta in Prescri bing 
Occupational Learning Experiences in Teachin " q~EMRS . Final 
Report. Menomome, WI : University of Wisconsin, Stout 
Center for Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, 
1976. 110 pp. ED 137 534. Price: MF-$0.83, HC-$^6.01. 
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A stuclv was concitict^^d to dc?termi^no the teacher 
c(>mj>o t'enc i 053 needod in order to deve lop valid and effective 

/Occupational loarninq cxporioncos for educable mentally 
retarded (J::mr) students based on aval lable 'diagnostic, 
test data and informant ion. Four--raember teams were selected 
.from each participating school 'four secondary and two- 
post-secondary schools).* Each team had a special educator^ 
a vocational instructor,' an audiovisual specialist, and a 
counselor, special educator, or vocational educator depending 

• 'on the most effective tc?am organization within the 
particip^t ijicj school. An^action research design was used. 
As vocational teachers on the teams identified problems 
in modifying) instructional materials, teaching strategies/ 
apd classroom orocedures, team and s.taff members designed 

..solutions. These solutions were then implemented by the 
vocational teacher and evaluated. Transportability o.f the 
developmental experiences arid the resulting products were 
assessed .with teams in one or two of the ether participating 
schools* Three workshops were conducted focusing on 
(1^ identifying Cpart icipants ' instruction; /(2) techniques 
for ef f ective . communicat i'on , task analysis, rewriting reading 
materials, and developing mediated instruction; and 
(3) teachinq techniques, classroom management strategies, 
and practical evaluation. Some of the competencies which 
vocational teachers need to acquire are use of evaluation 
information in designing and managing instruction, 

.behavior observation skills, performance evaluation 
techniques, individualizing instruction for EMR students, 
identification and restructuring of jobs, task analysis 
procedures, and skill in designing concrete learning 
experiences. Based on the evaluation of the workshops and 
critical competencies identified by the participants, a 
two--week workshop agenda was developed which should provide 
the basic competencies needed* 

Niccum^ B.K. Asses sme nt of the Profess ion al Teaching Competencies 
N e e ded by Ca 1 1 -St af _T ea c hers i n the ^is consin- VTAE System . 
Monomonie, WI : Center for Vocational, Technical , Adult 
Kducation, 107 3. 4 6 pp. 

The purpose of this study was to identify the 
professional teaching compc^ tenci es needed by part^-time 
teachers within the Wisconsin VTAE system. The identification 
oi the proforred dt^livery system was also determined. This 
monoc7raph is organized into four cnapters: Problem and 
F^itionale; Moth.ods and Procedures; Report of the Findings; 
and Recommon<iat ions . An appendix completes this study. 

This ctocumeniL could be of value to post-secondary 
instructors anil administrators interested in the 
professional, tivichin^j comf^o t encies of their part-tinie 
Stat f . ^ 
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Northwest Regional Laboratory. Competency-Based Fducation 

S ourcebook . Portland, OR: Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 1977. 500 pp. Price: $22.50. 

This is a very current, comprehensive guide for 
curriculum planners, teachers and other people who may 
be involved in the program planning amd implementation of 
a competency-based education. The guide ^lists resources 
available for identifying instructional outcomes, 
measuring outcome attainment, promoting instructional 
outcomes and managing program d|>eration. The guide is 
indexed making it easy for the user to locate information. 

Norton, R.E. at al. Performance-Based Teacher Education: 



The S t ate of the Art . Columbus, OH: The Center for 
Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1976. 
107 pp. 

This state-of-the-art report on PBTE attempts to offer 
the reader a summary of what has happened and what is 
happening in PBTK. It is written for all who are concerned 
about, and interested in, improving the professional 
development of teachers i'or our institutions. The following 
topics arc discussed: ( 1 ) introduction-^-our perspective, 
audience, (2) antecedents of the PBTE move.aent — need for 
change, impetus toward PBTE, (3) important definitions.- 
(4) characteristics of PBTE programs, (5 ) advantages and 
limitations cf PBTE, and (6) current efforts, models, and 
projects. 

* * * Otto, P . B . A F i r^t _Co u£ se in a Competency-Based/Field -Based 
Teacher Preparation Program . Paper presented at the 
Annual Conference of the Association of Teacher Educators. 
University of South Dakota, 1976. 12 pp. ED 121 795. 

In 197.3, the School of Education at The University 
of South Dakota reorganized from a departmental structure 
to a cross-disciplinary team organization. Prospective 
teachers ore provided with a broad set of practical 
classroo experiences over a longer time span than was 
practical with previous programs. An ad hoc committee 
revised the "Educational Foundations" course goals and 
objectives. This course was later structured so as to 
assist students: (1) to familiarize themselves with the 
services and functions of the School of Education, 
(2) to assess their personal values with respect to a 
career in education, and (3) to make rational decisions 
with regard to a career in education. Presenters were 
asked specifically tc avoid lecturing and to use 
activity-centered approaches. Evaluation was utilized 
throughout the course, and as a final requirement, each 
participant had to submit a final position paper on why 
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he or she would or would not pursue a teaching career. 
The appendix provides a listing of the objectives used 
in this setting. 

***. Pascale, P,J. et. al. Competency-Based Teacher Education; An 

Annotated Bibliography . Youngstown, OH: Youngatown State 
University, 1974. TT^pp. ED 095 115. Price: MF-$0.75, 
HC-$3.15. 

This annotated bibliography is divided into four 
sections and covers material published between 1952 and 
1974. The first section is an introduction that reviews 
the history of the recent development of competency-based 
teacher education (CBTE) . Section II is the annotated 
bibliography, with 158 listings arranged alphabetically by 
author. An update based on computer scans of the 
literature includes an additional 36 citations. There is 
no differentiation be__tween books, monographs , and journal 
articles. Appended to this section are listings of recent 
books, planned books, monograph series, and newsletters on 
CBTE. The third section lists schools with CBTE programs. 
The schools are listed alphabetically, with codes indicating 
the program level and subject matter. The fourth section 
lists current resources on CBTE. 

Pautler, A.J., Jr., ed. The Future of Vocational Education . 

Papers from Bicentennial Conference on Vocational Education, 
Minneapolis, MN, October 10-13, 1976. Columbus, OH: 
The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, 1977. 234 pp. • Price: $13.00. 

Leading experts attending the Bicentennial Conference 
on Vocational Education attempt to provide valuable insight 
into the problems and issues of the near future. There 
are eight sections in this document, including such topics 
as: (1) Education-Manpower Policy, (2) Planning for 
Vocational Education in the Future, (3) What Should be 
Taught, (4) Special Needs, (5) The Youth Perspective, 

(6) Del\very Systems for Vocational Education, 

(7) Conferonco Summary Statement, and (8) Conference 
Overview and Recommendations. Section Four and Six may 
prove to be of particular interest to post-secondary 
personnel. The following articles are among those included 
in these two sections: Section Four: Meeting the Future 
Vocational Education Needs of American Natives, The 
Implications of the Future Participation of Minorities 

and Women in Vocational Education Programs, Meeting the 
Needs of the Handicapped, and Section Six: Comprehensive 
Competency-Cased Education — a bridge between liberal and 
applied learning in post-secondary education: America's 
contribution to the future of education. 
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Por tormance-Based Teacher Education; A Source Book. Aquino, 
John, comp. PBTE Series Number 21. January, 1976, 
131 pp. ED 118 529. Price: MF-$0.83, HC-$7.85. 

This document is a compilation of articles, extracts 
of books or articles, and abstracts of ^laterial on PBTE. 
It is divided into four sections. The first section 
contains background material and provides definitions, 
rationales, and historical contexts for PBTE. Tht second 
section has material on program det'ign, evaluation and 
assessment, personalization and individualization, and 
field-based support systems for PBTE. The third section 
is divided into the following headings: general implications, 
staff development, governance, accountability, state 
agencies, and accreditation issues in PBTE. The fourth 
section presents a critique of PBTE from AFT and another 
from a general standpoint. 

» 

Perkins^ L.H. Competencies of Trade and Industrial Teachers: 

As Perceived by Teachers^ Supervisors/ School Administrators^ 
and Teacher Educators , Tallahassee^ FL: Florida State 
Advisory Council on Vocational and Technical Education 
and University of West Florida, 1975, 67 pp, ED 112 067, 

The purposes of the study v;ere (1) to ascertain the 
professional competencies needed by trade and industrial 
teachers in order to be perceived as effective by success^ 
ful trade and industrial teachers, administrators, and 
supervisors and teacher educators; (2) to ascertain whether 
the teachers felt that they had the opportunity and 
instruction available to develop or acquire the competencies 
needed tO' teach effectively; and (3) to construct an 
instrument for administrators to evaluate the performance 
of trade and industrial teachers. The 169 participants 
identified 164 competencies in rank order of importance 
as those competencies needed by effective trade and 
industrial teachers. Teachers, teacher educators, 
administrators and the supervisors indicated a high degree 
of agreement relative to ratings assigned to the 164 
compe tencies , Competencies were grouped under three 
clusters : ( 1 ) essential preservice competencies, 
( 2 ) important in service competencies , and (3) competencies 
to be developed when time permits. Section V in this 
document could be useful to teachers, teacher educators, 
and administrators of community colleges since it describes 
the procoduros utilized to construct an evaluation instrument 
for use by administrators in assessing the performance of 
trade and industrial teachers, 

* * * Popham , W.J. Iden ti f icatio n and Assessment of Minimal Comp e tencies 
f or O bjectives- Oriented Teac her EducatT on Pro g rams , Paper 
presented at Annual Meeting of American Educational Research 



Association, Now Orleans, LA on February 25-March 1 1973 
15 pp. ED 076 687. Price: MF-$0.65, HC-$3.29. 

Describes an objectives-oriented teacher education 
program which is based on the assumption that teachers 
should promote worhtwhile changes in learners. The 
author recommedns that the follwoing three competencies 
comprise the core of an objectives-oriented teacher 
education program: (1) teachers must be able to achieve 
prespecified instructional objectives with diverse kinds 
of learners; (2) teachers must be able to both select and 
generate defensible instructional objectives; and 
(3) teachers must be able to detert the unanticipated 
effects of their instruction. 

Teaching, performance tests, inventories, simulation 
and approaches, and student-selected objectives are 
recommended as methotJs for assessing the program. 

Prepare Individualiz H Learning Packages . Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward I ,xand: Holland College, Professional 
Development Program, n.d. 

These packages contain competency-based instruction for 
teachers on designing individualized learning packages. 
Includes rationale, elaborations, learning activities, 
resources, and evaluation. 

A Report on the Region V Conference on Competency-B ased Teacher 
Education. Carbondale, IL: Southern Illinois University, 
'College of Education, 1975. Papers presented at the Region V 
Conference on Competency-Based Teacher Education, Chicago, IL. 
March 11-13, 1975- ED 113 50i: Price: MP^$0.76, HC-$5.70. 

This conference report on competency-based teacher 
education in Region V is comprised of complete texts of 
12 addresses by six conference sreakers:. "Personnel 
Development in Occupational Education in Illinois," Sherwood 
Dees; "One State's (Illinois') Approach to Competency-Based 
Teacher Education," William Reynolds; "Planning for Personnel 
Development Within a State (Illinois)," William K. Applegate; 

Vocational Educators and Competency-Based Education," Joan 
R. McFadden; "Preservice Or;cuptional Program (POP),'" 
Franz ie Loepp and Alan Johnson; "Competency-Based Industrial 
Teacher Education at University of Wisconsin— Stout , " Ne- i 
Prichard; "Competencies for Professional Education- for 
Professional Education in Home Economics," Phyllis K. Lowe; 
"Two-Year Inservice Teacher Preparation Program to Provide' 
the Essential Professional Competencies Necessary for ' 
Teachers, of Agriculture," Wayne E.. Asche; "A Competency-Based 
Program for Preparing Vocational Teachers," Fred S. Cook and 
Rita C. Richey; "Perf ormance/Compfetency-Based Teaching 
Methods, . Minnesota Style-^" Roland L. Peterson; "Administration 
by Competency (ABC)," Charles Edwards and Wes Kabley; ard 
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••A Cautionary Appraisal of CBTH," U.S. Brady. 

The purj^oHO of this conforonce was to share information 

.about onqoinq personnel development activities and programs 
within Reyion V and to initiate cooperative planning related 
to vocational personnel development. The conference focused 
on Competency-Based Teacher Education. 

Roth, R.A. Evidence on the Effectiveness of Competencv -Baaed 
Teacher E ducation Proc^rams . Lansing, MI: Michigan State 
Department of Education, 1976. 57 pp. ED 121 712. 

The purpose of this study was to report evidence 
concorning the effectiveness of CBTE programs. A number 
of institutions considered to have operational CBTE programs 
were identified. Two surveys of teacher education 
institutions and a comprehensive ERIC search . -Drovided the 
necessary data. Information was obtained from 56 institutions 
65 programs, and 66 reports. This particular paper offers 
the reader suggestions on how one can examine waya of 
evaluation teacher education programs and the types of 
information which can be collected. The researcher in 
\, this study classified the program evaluation information 
v>roceived on the effectiveness of CBTE programs under three 
x:atagories: (1) pupil growth data, (2) competency 
attainment, and (3) reactions and feedback on programs. ' 
Each category was further divided into subcategories. The- 
survey and literature described in this document reveals a 
variety of types qf studies and information regarding the 
effectiveness of CBTE programs. 

Roueche, John E. "Can Mastery Learning Be Humane? The Case for 
Performance-Based Instruction." Community Colleqe Review 
3(june 1975). Pp. 14-21. ■ ' 

Makes a case for performance-based instruction. Argues 
the "humanity" of individualization and a systematic 
approach in which all students can achieve competency within 
varied time periods. 

Schalock, H. Del. Com£etency- Base d Vocational Educati on; Some 
S ubtleties and Complexiti es. ' Paper presented at the EPDA 
Regional Workshop on Competency-Based. Vocational Education, 
Lexington, KY, 1976. 

Discusses the following subtleties: 

1. The meaning of the word "competence": ma-tery of 
knowledge, acquisition of skills, or application 
of knowledge and skills. 

2. The nature of the indicators used as evidence of 
outcome achievement: verbal reports, printed 

• measures, etc. 
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i. What, loyol of porformcinco should bo required 
to claim mastery of . . .knowlodqo. . .or skills? 
4. Iniiividualization but accompanying 
dci>ersonali2ation . 

*** Shmieder, A. A. et al. Competency-Based Education: A Briefing 
Package . Draft. V/ashington, DC: Division of Educational 
Systems Development, USOE, 1975. 67 pp. ED 114 364' 
Price: MF-$0.76, HC-$-3.32. 

This document contains program descriptions, 
definitions, recommendations, and other information on - 
competency-based education. It begins with an overview 
of the CBE Program of the Division of Educational systems 
Development, USOE. J'ollowing this are descriptions of 
• the National Committed on PETE, the Multi-State Consortium 
on PBTEr the CBE Center Consortium, and the Interstate 
, Certification Prcject. Four state CBE models and nine 
university CBE centers are described. A definition of 
CBE is presented along with a list of potential benefits 
of the competency-based approach, and a discussion of 
related educational concepts. A list of activities in 
CBE is then presented, followed by a section containing 
questions and answers about CBE. 

' * Schmieder, Alan A. and ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education. 

* C ompetency-Based Education: The State of the Scene . 

PBTE Monograph. Series: Number 9. Washington, DC: 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1973. ED 073 046. 

An overview of the CBE movement: the movement's 
origins, distinguishing characteristics, and potential. 
Current resources and important issues are also described. 
"The State of the States" and a CBE glossary are appended. 
Focus is on teacher education, but the report is a good 
historical reference on the CBE movement as a whole. 

*** State University of New York. Gloss ary of Terms Competency- 
- Based Teacher Education . Albany , NY : State University 
of New York, 1974. 4T"pp. ED 091 369. Price: MF-$0.75, 
HC-$1.85. , . 

r 

Definitions of teims pertaining to competency-based 
* aacher education provia€_i§mmon understanding of this 
vocabulary. Each term has^h^ife::::er> more definitions to 
illustrate differences, and simiT^iyLties in usage. 

* Talmadge, H'. Systems of Individual ized Ed ucation. (Part of 

Series on Cociftemporary Educational Issues). Berkelev, CA: 
National Society for the Study of Education, 1975. 
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Collection of essays on "individualization of 
instruction." Includes discussion of Wisconsin R&D Center's 
IGE, Pittsburgh Learning R&D Center's IPI and related 
procjrams, and PLAN from the American Institute for 
Research-Westinghouse Learning Corporation. 

Turney, Mildred et al . Competency-Based Education—What I s it? 

Report to the Vice Chancellor by a Task Force appointeT"By ^ 
the Faculty Senate, University of Wisconsin-Stout, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, 1974. ED 114 361. 

Discusses issues and problems within the CBE 
movement, 

university of Maine, School of Education. Competenc y-Performance- 

Based Tea cher Education f or Vocational Teache r Educat'HF^ 

R ecommended Modules - A De lphi StuSy ] Gorham, ME: 

University of Maine, Portland - Gorham, School of Education, 
1976. 56 pp. ED 124 546. 

• « 

The results of a study to identify arid prioritize 
two groups of teacher education modules for vocational 
education teachers are presented. Included are listings 
of modules important for a preservice program and a 
"survival skills" program for tradespersons entering 
teaching without formal teacher education. 

Wallace, Bertran F. "Modular Design: Another Method of 

•Curriculum Development." American Vocational Journal. 
47 (May 1972). Pp. 42-44. — — 

Provides ten procedures and a format for developing 
modules in any vocational subject. 

Washington Technical Institute, Washington, DC. Hand book for 
^i^iLtin£_Learnin2^ Objectives. Albany, NY: The"! r iversity 
of the State of New York, The State Education Departmenc, 
Bureau of Secondary. Curriculum Development, 1973. 10 pp. 

This monograph is designed to show how learning 
objectives are to be stated and explain thet purpose they 
serve in a course of instruction. Major selctions include- 
introduction, purpose of this monograph, deV -lopment of 
a learning objective, examples of learning objectives, 
improving the clarity of learning objectives, how learning 
objectives are used and a conclusion. Examples described 
in this handbook are for vocational personnel. An 
additional annotated book.Ust on behavioral objectives is 
available to the reader. 
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* WrHiruj Pf-formanc o Goals- 'Strate gy and Pr ototypes; A Manual 



for Vocationa l and T ec hnical Educators « New York , NY : 
McGraw-Hill Book Company/ Gregg Division, n.d. VT 014 645, 
ED 061 413. 

A two-part manual for preparing performance objectives 
which also includes prototypes of performance objectivies. 
Discusses characteristics and advantages, a system for 
writing, general directions (task sequence), general 
instruction plan, specific instruction plan, and implement- 
ation. Prototypes are provided for Agricultural Education, 
Business and Distributive Education, Health, Home 
Economics, Technical Education, and T&I. ^ 
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APPENDIX C 



Master List of Categories and Performance Elements 

' and * 

Competency Areas Identified as Relevant to 
Post-Secondary Instjructors Through DACUM Workshop 
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MASTER LIST OF CATEGORIES AND PERFORMANCE ELEMENTS* 



Progftm Pfanmng, D#^opm»nt. and EvHiatlon * • ; 

Oroiniit • ttMTing commitm to •^tt in tht pr«i)lanning activitlM of ii community lurvvy. 
2. Identify th« gtographicfl artt in v¥hkh • community lurvty vvill ba conductad* * 
2. 1 Obtain admmittrativa ailproval for conducting a community turv«y. 
4 / SoJcit aai^iitanct of tnt vocational aducationptrionnallrointhat^^^ 

..^ f a community Mirvay. ♦ 
6*. Adapt •Milting community turvty mat*ri«li IomI tmat. * 

e. ConHiit the chambtr of commarca to idantify araa ampioyar* to ba contactad in a community lurvay. 

7. ConiuU tha local offica of tha U.S. Employmant Safvica to obuin information on manpowar transto and naad*. 

8. Paf tuada labor raprtMffitativM to partieipata in a community survay. 

9. invoAva tha ttaof tng committaa in conducting a cornmunity Mirvay. / 

10, Racruit taachari and guidanca partonnal to participata in conducting a community lurv^. 
1 1 Eitabiiih communication with «t)Pioyar raprasan|atim who will ba involvad in a community turvay. 

12. Oavitaapianof activitiatfor thasurvay tuff to follow in conducting a community lu'rv^y. 

13, Publiciia tha purpoioa and obiactim of a conrununity Mirvay, ^ 
14 Oriant tho lurvay staff to thair dutiat and raipontibilitiat in collacting occupational data. 

15, Oiract itudantt m tha collaction of data for a community kurvay. 

16. Co4«act occupational data from amployart to idantify vocational aducation 
f 7 Collaci itudant occupational intarat t data lo idantify vocational aducation naadi! 
18 Hacommand a vocational aducation program baiad on tha findingt of a community lurvay, 

19. ' Oittaminata iha findings of a community lurvay, 

20. {uantify tha roia and function of cha advisory committaa. 
21 Eitabliih tha critariajor.talaction of tha advisory cc mittaa mambart. 

22. Obtam school board authorization for organiiing tha advisory committaa. 

23. Obtam administrativa approval of tha salactad advisory committaa mambar s. 



' o ^J^^^pl'"^ Modal Currcula lor Vocational and Tac:w i>cal Taachar Education Raport No. V. Ganaral Q biactiw« <Ut li 
Rasaarch and Daviopm^nt Sarlas No. 78 by Calvin J. Cotrall; STtriay A. Chaia;and Marilyn J. Moina/. Columbus, Ohir^T^ 
Ohio Siata Univarsity. Tha Cantar for Vocational Education. 1972, 
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J4. PuWieiM to th« tehoot and conNnunliy tht MtaMiUNmnt of tha adWiMrv eommlttM. it* mwntMn. ami its function. 

2S. OriMtttMadwi«MVcommitiMm«ntart to tiMlrroltMd function, 

ja. Wan tjjoj ^ ijanria to h o contidi r ad h y t iw wtwIioTv c owmi tw. 

27. CommunieaiatM<l«ta.piaca.anda|andafofthaadt»iM»veommittaamaotin9itoall>^^ . 

28. Invita raMMiea parMNM can provitfa conwlution larviea to atiand tha ad&iMry conmittaa maatingi. 

29. Sarva m tha lialton for tha adviaory conmittaa and dia Khooi adminiitration. 

30. AMitt in dM idantif ication of d«a Khool'i voeationai adueation purpOMt and goali. 

31 . Oatannina dia occupation* for tMiidi training is to ba offarad in dw voet tional adueation prooram. 

32. ConwltdiaadwitorvcommittaainpianniTCananalvaisof anoceupafdn. . 

33. Ai)piysaoccupation$wid) tha aMistanca of amployar* and labor r«pra«^nt»ti«at. 

34. idantify dia compataneiat naadad for antry into an occupation. 

36. Oavriba dta occupational sUNidardt of parfqrm a nca for aaeh tailc in an occupation. 

36. AMitt in writinfl fanarat objaetivaa for dta voeationai adueation pro«ram of farinfli. 

37. Oavaiop voeationaiaducation offaringi by cluttaring and aaquaneinfl ralatod taiks. 

38. Identify tha Itnowladga and attltudai raquirad for dta parfocmanca of aach taiic includad in a vocational adueation 
offaring. 

39. Writa studant parformanca objactivaa for dta vocational adueation offarinfl. 

4a Contult dta advisory comntittaa in davaioping a lonfKimga proram plan for v^teational adueation. 

41 . Anaiyia long^anga naadt for dta offarings of dta vocational adueation program. 

42. ^ify dta long-ranga facility, aquipmant. and supply^naads for dta vocational education program. 

43. Aksist in dta preparation of a long-i-anga budget for dta vocational adueation program. 

44. Identify dta long-range needs for employing faculty for the voeationai adueation program. 

45. Auitt in prtparina tb« looQ-ranot program plan for voeationai ijducation. 

46. Analyia continual follow-up information on tha placamant. amploymant, arid training itatui of aaeh graduata of tha 
vocational education pi ocrs:r.. 

4?. Obtain follow-up data from amplovars of graduates of tha vocational education program. 

48. Oatarmina tha raasont students leeve the vocational education program. 

49. Review supervisu/y evaluation reporu for assessing the vocational education program. 
60. Assess rtte relevancy of the vocational education offerings. 

61 Disseminate a summary of the vocational education program evaluation to adminlstratoa. advisory committee 
nwnbers, and members of the board of education. ^ / 



I 

t 

II. Wwmtng of Imiructtoi 
B2. Hmdm iMitrii oMtetMi for ttm ^OMitondl^dMMtlM offtrfnii. 

tM. Siqiiiiiet t«idvit ptHom m w obite tivH ter an offtrifif in «!• vomiIomI •duoattan pfOfrmi. 

Mk OtiMiiiM ttudMut nmli and iiiiamta. 

80. InvolvaiiattMdvmiiAplannifiiaMnit. 

67. Siicat itudtfit p^rformanct obtactiwat for a Mfiit. 

68. WritacofiiaotouillMforAMfilt. ^ 
68. Corralaia unit contaitt witfi on-tfia-iob and/or laboratoiy axparianeas. 

80. Oatarmlna for a unit group and indMdual loamlfie axpariaficai baaad on indivkftial dif faraneai of ttudano. 

8t . Salaat mathodi of avakjating tiudant p arformanc a throuaihout a unit. 

82. tdantifyttioiiudant parformanca obiaetiwaa for a laaion. y 

63. Saiaet taachina taahnkiuaa for a la«oh. 

♦ 

84. Plan tha Introduction of a laaapn. 

86. Plan thacontant of alaaion. 
88. Plan thatummarvof alanon. 

87. Plan studant iaarnlna axpariancas for a Saaion. 

88. Salact mathoda of avaluatina itudanu' attainmant of ^Mclfic itudant parformanea obiaetivti. 

89. Mrita a lataon plan. 

70. Obtain taxtbook, rafaranca. and ottiar inttructional matorials. 

0 

7 1 . Salact tools and/or aquipmani for a laiaon. 

72. Auambia comumabla iuppliat for Inatruational purpoiaa. 

73. Oavalop original inttructional matarialt mcM ai individual itad ralatad atiignmant ihaatt. tramparandat, and charts. 

74. Involve $tu<lantt in tha praparation of initructional matariali. 
76. Obtain proorammad inttructional matarialt. 

76. Prapara inttructional matarialt Mith a tpirit duolio^tor. 

77. Prapara inttructional matarialt wltli a ttancil duplicator. 

78. Prapara Inttructional matarialt (hard copy and trantparancy) with a photocopier. 

III. execution of Inttruction 
79v Conduct fiald t/ipt. 

80. Direct ttudentt In aatharing information from lourcat in tha community. 



81. CohAmi ty'VN^Piivtiift 

S2. CoiMluci brakMtOfiniiit mmkcm. 

M. CNrteislullMittiAimmiGtingothtrtiudMiti, *> 

85. Oirtet ilimuitiioii Mchnkiiiti. 
jB8. CoiHluei froup tu ptr vlK C l itudy. 

88. Oiftet itudifm in apptyint proW«fn«<oMi)(i tidmiqiiak. 

86. ?fmmx information tfirough cm ituoy proMcmi. 

90. fratant information by ttia prolaet mtthod. 

91 . ' Oiract itiKlant itody of ttxtbookt, bullatina. and pamphlafi.. 

92. Diract ittMlant itudy of information and aaaignmont ihaati. 

93. Oiract itudantt in praptring iaboratory work or iob plana. 

94. Guida itiMlant prograaa through tha uao of oparation and/or Job ahaats. 
. 96. Laad group diacuaiiom. 

96. Conducipanal diacuiaions. 

97. Conduct bull groupt. 

96. Employ tha quaation box tachniqua. 

99. Employ rolo-playing tachniquat. 

100. Introduce a laiaon. 

1 01 . Obtain iummary for a lauon. 

1 02. Employ oral quattioning tachnkiuat. 

1 03. AclcnoiMladga itudant varfoal and nonvarbal cuat. 

1 04. Enrich instruction to challanga tha abilitiaa of tha mora capabia itudant. 
106. Rainforca iaarning. 

1 06. Provida ramadial ¥vori( for itow iaarnart. 

107. Employ raMrd tachniquat. 

1 08. Eitabiiih f ramaa of rafaranca to anabia tha atudants to undaratand a situation from lavaral points of viaw. 

109. Apply f>onvarbal tachniquat. 

1 10. Oamonstrata a manipulative slcill. 

111. Prasant a concapt or principle through a damonstration. 
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113. QiMaNHtMra. 

.113: QiManitwtntMlulk. ' 

114. ^»«iiitinfomMtieil««iihMMlo0lOT. ' 

1 1 B. Pmmt inf ornMtton bv um el inrivkluiiiicd kwrnietiwi. 

lit. ^MMitiAformttioiitfirou^timtMChtf^ 

*■ ' ft 

117. Ol^jUMiignmint 

118. ^ri«NitteiformatiofiiMlhtfi«aHittMetofirMOuiM 
1 Pf$mnt informition vvith bullttin botmk. 

120. ^MAt Inf omiatiofi with MMMtt. 

i 

121. !llu<tr«M with rnocWt and rttl obiktt. 

1 22. - PrtMnt inf onnation twiHi an ovtrtiMd projMtor. 

1 23. PrMMtt inf Of ifMtion wi* an opaqua protaetor. 
1 34. Ptmmt informaiiofi Mith f ikpttript, 

. 126. P^titnt ifilornuitkm Mith^idM. 
1 26. PTMifit inf oniMition iMHi sound motion pieturot. o 

Prmmt information w«t»i tingit concipt f ilm$« 
126. Prtitnt information Mith an audio rteordtr. 

1 29. Prtiint information Mitfi a vidao racordar or doiad circuit talaviiion. 

130. Rracant Information witti a tala^tura. 

13 1 . Pratant information with a racord playar. 

132. Praiant information Mithaducatlonaltalavifion. 

1 33. Diract taachin^achina pr ogranmad inttniction. 

134. PraiAn'. information by computar-anittad inttruotlon. 
136. Diract Mrittan proorammad initructlon. 

136. I*raiant Information with tha aid of a flannal board. 

137. Praiant Information Mith tha aid of a flip chart. 

138. Pratant information «vith tha of a challcboard. 

Evaluation of Inttructlon 

1 39. Ettabllfh critaria for student parf ormanca. 

140. Fonnvilata a lyttam of flradinfl conti«tant with idiooi poiicy. 



^'•iMsMdMtt'produottJMordlnftooeciipatloMiptrfonnanet'ltindirdi. , « 

142. Appritai ttudMitt' pMf ormMc* in r«t«ti«i to ttudiht pad eMMDM ob^wtlm. 

143. EotHin iwdMAiltetd »<mn mwni cy nptemi w wHr dIrtct tO ttudy. : 

144. OMiHMit-MlMtiontMhnlquMfimMbyttudmtt. 
14B. Arr«ififortjHM(tnMtOMtlMt9tlMlro«w)pro9rtM. 

146. En«itiine<MPMtiMMil«MtionefadiiM«iwntMiihnudMtt. 

M?. OtiMDlAc tOKlMiti' flTMlii biMd Oil filttMl Imtf^tloii aiid laboratory or on-^lqb •xporianet. 

148. Inttrprat •tudanit' twlMstiOfi of imtnietlon. 

149. FormgltM MHy tott iiwm. 



1 50. FormylAto triM-faltt mt itimt. 
1 61 . Formyl«i« complotion tott kmn%. . 

152. FonmiUtt iMiehiiie ttt t itfmi. 

153. FormMl«t«muttlplo<hoiooMtitim. . 

154. Omtim laborttory p«rform«nc« mtt. 

155. . DaviM laboratofv porform«nc« rating #iMtt: 
1 66. Formuttta tatt ittmi for an oral tatt. 

157. Admlniitar toaehar-mada tattt. 
1 5S. Davita aaia study problami. 

1 59. Analyza taitt for validity. 

160. Analyza taatt for ratability. 

161 . Raviavi* itudant prograti and/or achiavamant racordt to atMM af factlvanatt of inttn tion. 

162. Involva itudanu in f ormulatina tha procadurat for thair participation in tha avaluation of Imtruction. 

163. Obtain information from fallow taachars and luparvisory parsonnal ragardinfi tha quaUty of ona'i instruction. 

164. Sask opportunitias for lalf-avaiuation of instruction. ^ 

« 

Msnayamant 

165. Compiia a list of supplias naadad for ih« acadamic yaar. 

166. Idantify naw tooli and/or aquipmant naadad fo^ tha acadamic yaar. 

167. RMommMd r«f«r«nc« books and pt riodicalf rdaMd to VQcatioiwI •ducation that should to wkM to tha library. 

168. ^Prapwra a capital outlay budgai propoMi for naw aquipmant. 

169. Plan an oparatlng budgat propoaal for conMimabIa wippliai, «arvic«t, and initructionai matariali. 

1 70. Prapara a Uidgat for aitimatinfl traval axpantat incurrad in vocational activitiat. 



171. Arr«tifor<d<itoiiii^ttowdf«llltoto<ypiwiiwlili> w ^^ 

1 72. fttptn puidMM ttqumu for wproMd woutloMl aqul^mtnt Md ii«pli«. 

173. OwHw ■ pfCMAw for <eQnkkii n w ilwl riw i M iiii li U lupplHt and mam m$. 

1 7». OMiM a svram for dMMminlni Md collMtini ttudMit taw for coraumaMo mpptiw. 
ITt: StructurtafM'AiBivitMifor aeordiandr9«rtfoniw. 

177. Supply ih«dit« for <«e«tkM»alriportirigulr«l by IN tttlidipwimMtol ^ 
17t. OMiMafMifitivMmferiMtnietloiWlnMiirWc. 

^ 

179. DaviM a tytMm for maintaining oeeupatiofMlopportuiMlyinfonnationf • 

180. Racord vocational itiHlamatiandaneaaeoordint to Mhootpoiiey. 
'l81. R^ordwoeationalitudantt'gradMaeeordins to Mhoot policy. 

182. AaMmMaindiwMMlitudMtfiia»doeumontingparMnaletMraciarittiet.a 

183. ^owidcappr«<adiafatyipparal and dB¥icaa^ vocational itudaotiaMi^iad to haw 

184. EnaMitfiaprocochiraforattandingtothafintaidnaadiof woaationalitudanti. 

186. Maintain a record of Mfaty inatniction ptaaMitad in eompliane» with Mfaty iawa and rafutatiom. 
188. M»hcidKhooi.tandardiofaxp«ctaditudantbaha«ior. 

187. Forrmilata iwith ttudantt accaptabia itandardi of bahawior in vocational dawrooim and l a boratorla a : 

188. Mphoid accaptabia itandardi of itudant behavior in vocational claMroomi and laboratoriai. 

189. Carry out approved diwiplinary action whan vvarrantad. 

190. Encourage Mudanti to axarcita Mlf-diielp^ina. 

191. Control outburiti of fightinfl and aoBreiiive behavior.' 

192. Maintain an Inventory of vocational tooli. mppliai. and equipment. . 

193. EMaUidi a lyitam for rapairinfl and Mrvieingtooii and equipment in die laboratory. . 

194. Arransa for the itoraga and Mcurity of tuppliw and equipment. 

i 

196. Implement itudent check out procedure! for tooli. Mppiiw. and equipment uaed In the laboratory. 

196. . Direct itudenu in a tyitem for claaninfl and maintaining the laboratory. " ^ 

197. Schedule laboratory equipment for meximtim utiiiaation by itudent*. 

198. Arrange layout of the vocational laboratory to limulate the occupational environment. 

199. Arrange laboratory work areet and itoraga ipace to facilitate itudent work performance. 
20a Control heat, light, and ventilation in vocational laboratoriet and claitroomi. 

201 Eiiablidi a policy for um of die physkal facilitiai and equipment by other whool perMmnel and outiide groupi. 



VI. Qutdwif • 

, m OMwmintttMlMtt'lMekgroMndMdwMkenmwv. 



AiMiynitudMtt'eunMilatiwtiiBOfclk 
206. MtkiMin. Mwidotil rteordi. ^ ^ 

206. 0«»«mMo»rrt««on*lp«amoi»«itu<ltnttthrooBhii«iool09rimoroth^ 

207. •iMd«itt*«itcW09riphl« for l«fomi«»ion to aW^ 
200. AaMmWt information for cm study' r«R>ortt. 

209. <>MWMnieMo with pro^MtHwaiKl continuing ttudMtatfuriiHitlM 

210. Maintain an opan door poiiisy fty itudant eontultation. 

211. Eneoura|aitudMvto(NieuMeariaara«>irationa. 

21 2. Oamonatraia a ragardjfor and an intaratt in itudanti at individual. 

213. Oa«alcpcomtrueti»»i«iorkin9rtlatlondiip« among rtudantt. 

214. OMDomtrM pmomI concern for th« itudtnt and hit family. 

216, Conduct homa viiiit. \ 

216. Raeognita potantial protolami of itudants. > 

217. CondMctaeonfacanea with a Itudant. ^ , \ 
21 a Conduct group confarancat. 

21 9. Confar with ina itudant and hii paranti rao^lingliit aducational davaiopmant. 

220. Intaiprat oeeupationai laiti and invantorlai to itudants. 
221« Aitiit itudanu in davaloping food itudy habits. 

222. Eitabliih eommunication pattarni for axehangino information and for eooparating with tha guidanca itaff . 

223. Suppiy^iidancaiuff with pfrformanoi data about Itudants. 

224. Rafar itudanti to guidanca luf ^ and othar ipacialiiu. 

226. Auist itudanu with thair problami by worlcing cooparativaiy with outsida agi^ncias such at haalth and walfara sarvicas. 
228. Work with othar taachart to haip ttudants with individual concarns. 

227. Rafar itudwiti to quaiif iad raiourca panona for occupational and aduct^tionM information. 

228. Arranga Mrith profaMional staff for administration and intarpratation of parMnality. aptituda. and Intalliaanca tam 
for ipaclf ic nutto'iti. 

229. Arranoa for tha local of fiea of d«a UiS. EmploynMnt Sarvtca to adminittar and intaH>rat tha Gonaral Aptituda Ta« 
Battafy. 

230. Pramit information to itudants on occupational opportunitia». 
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* 

292. AHittiMdMttindtiwmininf «wy«tob«tdMeritotfMk«iabi«MH^ ^ 

293. mm hmn o« r w oiiM inmlBi; ow for twchww. 



294. Amkt tratfcwttwg nudiiwi In iwypdat for k o rvltD w »<Hh poiyiW wiplqyw. . j 

236. AmM itudMtt in atewrini and eonipl«tinf wplieatiom for Jobi. Kholanhipt. oduMtkNvil Iomm. or eolloai adi^t^. 

Vli. School-CowyimiHtv fWatlom 

296. Awtet in it>8 dtwiowmw u of poHc>» rfrdina A>ool<ommumty roimont. 

237. PiMi ^ whool-oommunity ralstiom letiwitiM for Mm voeationai adueition proyam. 

238., Proeurt ^iMranet from the idtool adminiatration to oonduet Kliool-eonmunity ralationa aetivitioa ralatad to tfM 
wocatioinaladueatlon program. ' „ 

23S. Expraaa a pttiloaophyeoMiitant««it»i that of thawoeaUonal faculty. 
240. to lehool Mid coffimurity groups abOMtthtvoM 

341. Provkli brochurtt to inform iho* lehoof and community about tht voeatlofi program. 

342. ^oiMadiiplavi in tha school and community about thavoordon^ 



243. f>rapara nawt ralaaiai and manuieripti on actlvitiai of tha voeationai oducation program for nawipiDari and othar 
pariodicali. 



344. Pratant activiti^ of ttia imational education program on^talaviiton. 

345. ^ratant activitiat of ttta vocational education program oa radio. 

346. Direct itudaot praianti|ioni datcriblng activitiat of tha vocational education program. 

347. Conduct an opan houia to faniUlarUa mambam of tha school and community with aetivitiac of tha vocational 
education program. 

348. SkKMiior ttudant-parant activitiat for dia vocational aducaticn program. 

349. Aitiit with a^ial community loc/al avantt. 

260. AMitt with community buHnaM and induitry.iponiorad activities. 

261 . Sarva In profaisional nonvocational orgmiiationi to improve tha image of the vocational education program. 

262. Serve in a community civic, tarvicaa or locial organiiation to improve the image of the vocational education program. 

263. Provide coneultant larvicee to local butinaei and industry. 

264. Maintain liaison with union of ficii Is and an^iloyert. 
365. Malnuin ilaiton with ampioymant aganciaa. 

286. Maintain liaison iwith community profaMional, tarvica. fratarnal. tocial, and raiigious organisationa. 

36/. Maintain good ralatiom vvith othar whooli. 

268. Maintain liaison with itata dapartmant parKMinai. 



) 

I 
I 
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, ^ eanMiHinfty. , 

I 3>a CMiAietopM«iMn«vslnth««hoolMd<omniHnlty«enetr^ 

/ ^ _ 3 6 1. Awii vw iw r e im w n m od i to t k mnam ttO mit m&ptmx m e mu m nH Urn wlotwi icKieiiion profram. 

- • 

2B3. CoMult tfm acMiory eommitM to obtain infomiition coneornlns thtlr txpaetationi of tfio voeotiofiil oducitlon 
rrotram. 

364. Ae<tMir« infonmtion from m«nbon of tho community ponwr ttrustur* (o.g., poiitteol, leetai, and Monomte piwuro 
flroupt) rotirdlnt.tlMir axpoetttiont of tho vocational oducation progrm. 

\ , 365. Study commMnitv voting roAritf on financial iiauoiaffacting the wartoncl education proy^^ 
^ wpport. - * • . 

. ^ . •* 

36^. Study in^od daetion roMilts (student council, dan of f icart) tv datarminc the imaga of tfia vocational itudanta in 
y thawhod. . - 

* - » 

367. MMntdn (working nriationdiiptiwith tha Mhod adtninittrvion and faemty. . ' ■ 

368. Awict in pliMtning tha gods of tfto totd Kliod program. 

296. Mdntdn working rdatidmhiptwrithtlMidiodMipporting staff through cooparation and mutud affort. 

Vill. Stytfant VoMtidnoi Orowiiiation *^ v ' 

270. Obtain ipprowri from tha school administration for aitiMlihinB tha studant V6cationai organitatlon. 

271. Contact ttata dapartmant parionnal rasardino tha stapt to ba;6Uowad in ortanizing a ttudant vocational oraanlfation. 

272. Acquaint proipacthi^mambart and thalr paranu vvith tha t>urpom, actividai. and^aluai of tha studant vocational 
orcanltation. 



273. Organita a studant committaa to assass stJdant intarast in jc4nino a studant vocational organization. 

..a 

274. Aisistjn tha davalopmant of a constitution and bylam for tha studant vocational organization. 
276. Conduct an organizational maating for a studant vocational organization. 

276. Oiract initiation activitias of tha studant vocational oi^j^iation. 

277. Oriant studanta to tha studant vocational organization. ^ 

a* 

278. Assist in tha alaction and installation of officers of tha studant vocational organization. 

279. Conduct a laadarship training sassion for tha officers of tha studant vocational organization. 

28a Obtain tha.assistanca of suta dspartmant parsonnal in maintenance of tM student vocational organization. 
281 . " Assist studenu in developing a yeaHy progrem of work f|^^tfie studentlroeational organization. 
282. 1 Assist studenu in advancing wltfiln tha avaUabla degnt^s in the stuctet vocational organizetion. 

283. Supervise sociel^and aducationfl activities for the student vocetlonJj^genizetion. 

284. * Involve elected chapter parents in the acthtf ties of the student vocational organization. 

285. Assist studenu m1^ publicizing tha student vocadonal organizational activities. 



m AtriM im^tt iM» o« tktttmM w wipnw m of tfx midwt wtlon^ oriwiiatlan. ' ^ 

m ^« •mloftMMt»i.|fuwk«««t«»Mtlw for ^ 

m Mito»«*«.f|loofp««ie.t»oM«fll«bl.foril»otiuclwt<^^ 

2t0. 8i»arwtM <w d>i>i i o»i i > «n of aw nmwl hwdbook for m§ tt^t woBgtiotwl orpniMtton. 

390. Si«««iN «M diMlopniMit of a eh«pMr terapbd^ for Hm ttudMt mdonal oroMisMion. 

291. EwhMMthattudMtMMtior^ors^tkm. 

292. Af fMiaia tOa itadant woeational orfaniiatioA with ttia ttaia and natloMi wxational orpniutkMM. 

293. ^ A»kt in tlia praparatkw of itaia and litional raporti for dw itudant vo^ 

294. Ihrovida adviea for itudMit antriai in ttata and natliHiai itudant veeatlonai orsaniution contaaia.' 

• ^ -f * * 

296. Sand itudaot rapraMntativaa to-diiuietTitatv. ragional. and national itudant vocational orgmi^atioA aetivitfat 

^ ^lM»tZ Jj^IiT"* **** ''^ cooductlnB dl.uiat, .tata. /asional. and national .tudnAt vocational 

297. ^^•*»f*»i»^0'i^dg,fiori»tukt,tUt».t»tl^end,^ 
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298. Partieipata in district, itata. ragionai. and national activitiat of dia tyutt vocational orsaniution. 

• • • ■ ,. 

Profamond Rola and Davalcfmant _ . * 

299. Idantify currant tra;Mli of thataacltingprdfaMion. , ' , 

300. l>romota tha attainmMit of tfia goalc of dia taaehinfl profwaion. » ' 

301. Expraw a parsonal profa«ional phUoMpfiy contittant wittijha floalt of dta taadting profcHion. 

302. EMpraM a partonal profaitionai philoMptiy cbntistant with dia goals of vocational aducatiim. 

303. Maintain dta adilcat ttandardiliiipaciad of a profaMional aducator. 

30^. 6«chan((a,ot»arvational viiit«.Jnnovationi,andidaaiwithod«ar»inU»aprofai»ion. 

306. Support profawionaf orflMiiationt dtrouflh mambardtip and attandanca at maatingi. 

300. S»»»«ProfaMiooalor9anl»tion«* to officer «d/or chairman or mamljar of a cornmlttaa. ' 

rfTr*"!-*.'J^*'!'*T*'*^'*' * • eommlttaa master. oala«ata; or program participant at maating. and acttvitif. 
• 01 otnar ratatad p^of aMioni. 

308. f^ticipatd in axparimantal and other data coilaciiograMarchactivitia*. ' * 

309. Writa an article or book for publication which '.ontributat to dta litaratura of dta profaoion. 
3ia Attitt in orienting taachart who aranaw to tha whooltyitam. 

311. Woric with a teem from the whool and/or comntunity on p^tfnent school activitie*. 

312. Serve eornmunitvneedi by contributing profewionelajipertite to community actlvitie*. 



314. iA«aailf«Mlvftoform40MtiMitp(NMNMlafidprofMionriM^^ 

318. SMet rtw iMehini position iMMdi is in KMpMi with pMOMi and profwiuwl «MlitiM and limitMieiN. 

316. Miifitain profMiioMi eartif iMtlon iHtmtfft Mirollini in fr«dUttt. MMMion. and in:wrvie« adueatlen profranM. 

^1/. CiiPMd«M:«tion«ibao^ound«mri«MiariMppotintiaibvaeh'i«rinBadm 

316. Kaipup-to<la»tfirouahrMdin«profaHionaliitar«ttira. 

* * . . • ' 

3t9. Aeouira rmn oecupa^onat licilU fend infomtation naMlad to kaap p«a with taehiiiiloeicai admncaniant in vocational 
•dueation. . 

320. ' Updatt proteMional panonnal fila ragularty. - 

321. Partieipata in nonlnttruetionai lehool aetivitiaa (eafataria tuparvliion. homaroom. but duty, ehi^oning. ate.). 

322. A$$k$i Mith ni»ivoc«tion«l ttudtnt oroMiiaation actMtiti. «. 

323. Provida opportunitiat (or potantiai taaetianio otearva and partieipata in dia puWie tehool program. 

324. tntarprat the polieiat and rapulationa of tha'loeai sehooi diauict to dia itudant taacliar. 
326. nan aetivitiaa for dta Itudant taaehar«aiieh draw upoo and anriehcdta^courM«w>rl(. . 

326. Auign ra«onaibiiitiaicon«man«irataiMdi dia Itudant taachar'tbaelground of itnowla^ 

327. Otmoottratt in«truciiofi«l tachniquM for ttudtnt tMchtrt. _ <^ 
328. . CMMitt rtgularly nflth th« itudMt ta«h«r r«9irdifi9 planniii9;impl«nMtina, and evaluatins iMching. 

329. Conftr rtgularly iMth tiia itudant taachtr. 

330. Confar with tha collafla Miparvisor and dia itudant taachar ragarding piam for and avaluation of dia total itudant 
taaching axpariaiKa. 

Coordination 

331. Eitabliih critaria for talact:on of itudant-4aarnar$. 

332. Provida pro«)activa ituo«nt-laarnari with rasourca matariili on occupational opportunitiat to aid tham in talactino 
a vocation. 

333. A(*mintttar occupational tatu ralativa to itudant*la:<rnar lalaction and placamtnt. 

334. Gathar itudant*laarnar talactioo data. 

335. Inttrviaw itudanu and paranti to obtain itudant-ltarnar intaratt and tptitudt information. 

336. Idantif y a protpactiva itudant4aarn#r on tha batii of taiaction critaria end dau. 

337. Match a •tudant-laarnar'i uniqua charaetariitict with an appropriata training itation. ^ 

338. Naootiata onth«*iob UBlttittq houri and waott for itudant-laarnart. 

339. Ettabiii^ critaria for avfluating tha training itation potantiai of a ftMHAait or induitry . . 

340. idantify proipactiva cooparating amployan to provida on th^ob training itationi. 

341. EitaWiih critaria to avaluata quaiificationt of protpactiva on«tha*job initructori. 



342. 
343. 
344. 

_ .34fc 

346. 
347. 
348. 
340. 
360. 
361. 
^ 362. 
363. 
364. 
366. 
366. 
367. 
366. 
369. 
360.- 
361. 
362. 
363. 
364. 
366 
366. 
367. 

; 36a 

369. 

370. 
371. 

3^2- 



tr«Mn6eMUity of Mm on iMe^ Inttrustpruf th«prMp«th« training station. 



•J 



•dueational adaquaey ol tha »rowaeti«o trainlnf ttation't faelHtlfi and aqOipmant. 
I -fatv prortiiom 01 tha facllitiai artd ac|uipmant of tha iH^paciiva 
_Caa«tBctan^arBpibyar t o p f e<>i6a» tr ain i n i nat ion forcooparatiiwfwwlon^adiieation. 
Arrama Miii a union to maica contract prowiiiom for ttudant'-laamara. 

Oa«lop.train5niairaamant|iih»»aanitudant^aarnar.p«^^ ^ ^ 

Arr«^Khooiand*«rli,c»<aduia»*»ithjtu««ant^aarnartand«*«^ ' * ' 

Oa»«lop a iviianwietrainlntpianw^th tha coopar.Unaan*Hoy.r and/or tha on-tM . 
Aidftudant4aarnai«inproeurins««prliparmits. , ' \ 

Am.t tha eooparatina amployar i^ obtaining information conc^ning federal and ttata waga-and hour claMif iCationt. 

Ai«« thaeooparatlngamplovar In acqul^lfiga fadaral parmlf to^ a training «*aga. 

Amitt tha eooparating an^ioyar in varlfying tha lagailty of amploying a itudant-lMrnar In atiatardoui occupation. 
C^tabliih tha eooparating anilMoyar'i quallffcatlons for raimburMmant for training a ttu^t-laamar. 
Obtain r^mbunamant for tha eooparating amployer providing on-th4^ob training. 
Obtain reimbunamant for tha ttudant-learnerior aiio«i«ble^nlng co«ti lueh a. clothing and..tool». ' 
fVepar. the .tudent^ner for an Interview «»ith dM coopereting •mpi;yer and training itatlon penonnel. 
AMiit the ttudent-iearnar In on-tha^ob training orientation. ^ - 

Auirt tha coopofeting employer's perMnnel In accepting the trelning status aHd role of the ttudent-ieemer. 
RHeinteingoot^MOrlcingreiatlonshiptvvith training station panonnel. . • , 

Develop a procedure to ;..)ure student's safety and protection In the training station. 
Develop a plah/fo» siiparvlslbn of on-the-job training. 
Inform tha administration of the coordination Itinerary. 

Aiieu the on-the-iob experience dai(y report^ Midi the student-learner to plan future Instruction' 
Encourage the on-the-iob instructor to «ollo.«* th^r;iAing plan In providing experiences for the student-leamar. 
Meiniiinthe«udent^earner'sprogrefareporu for ori-theiob training an4 , ' 

Examine^e studeoi-lMrner'. progre,i reporu to determine future on-th^job training experiences and related Instruction. 
Mrfintam a record of individual ««/lc,hours. Meges. and woric experiences of on-die-iob training. 
Aaist the student-leerner m the solution of problems related to on-the-job training. * 
Control student-leerner absenteeism from school and on-the-job training. 

Control the trans'a^ of stu^nt-learnar. wld,in the cooperative vocatipnal eduction progr-n «Kl.to other «:hool pTo^r-ns. 
Conduct tennlnation procedures for on-the-job treining for the student-leerner Mhen conditions demend it. 
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973. flpo«Merafi«nptovar«nplovMipprwhitioii«MAt. 

374. iMlHaMi(MtiiNltnt.lMrMr'iii«erkqiiilitl«aMllMMMentfMtob. 

375. intlmn tht midtwt Imtm't pawowi tntu and dhammk^tk* on tht |ob. 
97t. Qmk tht wutfwi t Imnm't propwi In iBqulf tin ikHli owthtiob. 

377. ChMkth«nwdint4Mrnw'tproim«»ithtfMMV-tfit^iimrueter«ndeihw 

37t. Amm *f ntdmt^mnm't pgr! onmnct with tff Mil it a iw of tht otvthHob Imtnietof . 

379. Obtai n wn piiio w from tht on-thHob Innnietor to fuidt tho Mtoetion of imt^ for nilatKl imtnietion. 

3M. i««iu*t« tho quality of tht on-thHab troMnjrwohwd by thoMudint-lMnMr. \ 

381. frovidttworkthoptoaHtoton-tht^lmtnietoralnttchniqutifortttehlntttudMit-ittrntn. 

- - ■ ■ S 

382. AMitt tht on-tho4ob Inttruetor with dlMopmtnt of tttchint taehniqiitt during mptrvltofv vMti to tht trtlning ttttion. 



383. Updttt rtttttd Imtruttion for »tudant Ittr n tr t on tht boih of Informttion on tadtnology ebtalntd from eooptrttins 
mploytrt. 

384. Obttin informttion from Uit MMMry committtt on wtyi to improwt rtltttd Instruction tnd on-th«^ob triinlno. 



COMPETENCY AREAS IDENTIFIED AS RELEVANT TO 
POST-SECONDARY INSTRUCTORS THROUGH DACUM WORKSHOP 

A modified DACUM workshop was conducted on September 
15-16, 1977 with members of the Advisory/ Planning Committee for 
the Post-Secondary Personnel Development Project serving as 
DACUM committee members. Porty-seven (47) different competency 
"areas" were identified as relevant to the priority training 
needs of post-secondary occupational instructors. It should be 
noted that project time and financial constraints precluded 
cny type of competency verification being conducted. With this 
lin>itation in mind, the following "areas" of competency are 
presented for the consid<3rAtion of persons concerned with 
planning CfiSD" programs. 

Competency Areas 

1. Eliminate set sex bias and stereotyping. 

2. Develop expertise in competency-based methodology. 

3^. Develop empathy for students with cultural and language 
difference. 

4. Manage and coordinate multi-level educational activities. 

5. Manage classroom and laboratory' learning activities. 

6. Develop skill in the basic techniques of instruction. 

7. Make effective use of industry /business community 
resources. 

8. Evaluate student performance. - 

9. Demonstrate knowledge of the mission of post-secondary 
occupatiojial education. 

10. Organi;5e and utilize occupational advisory committees. 

11. Use effective approaches to planning and needs assessment. 

12. * Conduct task analysis for curriculum development. 

13. Conduct placement and follow-up of students. 

14. Assess program effectiveness. 

15. Assist with student counseling, admissions, and advising. 



♦ / . , 

! 

\ 

16. Determine student needs. 

17. Develop 4 personal plan for technical and professional 
development. 

18. Develop individualize^ learning packages. 

19. Demonstrate an appreciation and belief in human worth and 
and dignity. « 

20. Evaluate students' prior experiences for credit. 

21. Evaluate program outcomes. 

22. Develop cooperative education progreuns. 

23. Make effective use of group process skills. 

24. Demonstrate knowledge of school management policies and 
procedures. 

25. Show empathy for employer concerns. 

26. Demonstrate an awareness of political and governmental 
affairs. 

27. Develop interpersonal skills. 

28. Create positive work attitudes £uid habits in Students. 

29. Participate in student organizations. 

30. Use curriculum theory and development procedures. 

31. Develop an awareness of developing technocracies. 

' 32. Use DACUM techniques for identifying program competencies. 

33. Interpret and use student demographic data. 

34. Interpret and use labor market supply and demand data. 

35. Make effective use of learning theories. 

36. Analyze demographic data for instructional implications. 

37. Develop positive attitudes toward work. 

38. Interpret and use labor market needs data. 

39. Use techniques for understanding and eliciting student 
values, beliefs, and goals. 
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40. Demonstrate knowledge of the relationship of the 
individual to the larger organization. 

41. Develop mechanisms to improve collegiality and 
cooperation. ... 

42. Develop appropriate interdisciplinary relationships. 

43. Make apprbpriate use of evaluation techniques and 
outcomes. 

44. Assist in program plar.ning and development activities. 

45. Participate in planning and conducting experimental 
programs. 

46. Use industry data for program planning and , evaluation 
purposes. 

47. Acquire and evaluate instructional materials. 
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